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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FTER six days of failure to find a Ministry, M. 
Carnot signed on Thursday a decree appointing a new 
Cabinet. Its head is M. Tirard, formerly Finance Minister, 
who takes the portfolio of Commerce. M. de Freycinet 
remains Minister of War and the most important personage 
in the Administration. M. de Courcelles, a placable diplomatist, 
accepts the Foreign Office ; and M. Constans becomes Minister | 
of the Interior, with the management of elections. He was | 
the Minister “‘ who turned out the monks,” he is an energetic | 
Radical, and he was recalled from the Governorship of Tonquin | 
as too opinionated to be controlled. We surmised last week 
that he would be selected in order to manage the elections, 
and imagine that the intention is to dissolve if the Govern- 
ment is beaten, this contrivance leaving him in power during 
the electoral period. The Ministry, except for his presence, 
is not one whit stronger than that of M. Floquet, and the 
Opposition believe that it may be turned out soon enough | 
to allow of completed elections before the Exhibition opens. 
The President will send no Message to the Chambers, and the 
Ministerial programme will be as colourless as possible, so as 
to give the Opposition no foothold. They will find one, 
however, pretty soon, the Moderates being irritated by the 
retention of M. de Freycinet, whom they suspect of crypto- 
Boulangism. 














It is necessary to mention that the crisis has impaired M. 
Carnot’s popularity. He is accused of relying on his Military 
Secretary, General Brugére, and of allowing him to play the 
part of Cabinet-maker, and also of indecision. We elsewhere 
suggest reasons for supposing he was decided, though on a 
rather weak course of action; but so strong grew the feeling 
among politicians, that the expediency of compelling him to 
resign and electing M. de Freycinet in his place, was freely 
debated. We question if the project was seriously entertained ; 
but the fact that it should have been started shows how instine- 
tively French parties when excited recur to the idea of a strong 
individual at the head of the State. M. de Freycinet does 
not strike Englishmen as strong ; but he first held office under 
a dictatorship, and certainly succeeded in imposing his 
gigantic plans for public works upon many hesitating col- 
leagues. Of all men, he is the most responsible for the con- 
dition of the finances; and if he were President, he would 
realise many of his designs. His chance has probably passed 
away with the crisis, but there is no love lost between him and 
the President ; and it is important to recollect that the delays, 
failures, and intrigues which have marked the crisis have 
weakened the Presidency as well as the cohesion of parties in 
the Chamber. 


Rumours that General Boulanger contemplates a war 
with England continue to increase. An agent of the 
Morning Post vecently had an interview with the General, in 





which he hinted pretty distinctly that he should order the 


English out of Egypt, though he declined to say positively 
that he should meet a refusal with a declaration of war; and 


| the Liverpool Post of Wednesday prints a telegram from its 


own correspondent at Brussels, affirming that Lord Lytton has 
forwarded similar information to the Foreign Office. General 
Boulanger, says Lord Lytton, makes no secret of his opinion, 
which is that England should be attacked and Germany let 


|alone. It is well to be ready for all things, and Great Britain 


is not half-ready ; but we fail to perceive how a war with this 
country is to gratify the French longing for the “ Revanche,” 
unless, indeed, she provokes it by the forcible seizure 


| of Belgium. Belgium might be a compensation for Alsace- 


Lorraine. Otherwise, ten Frenchmen in twelve would consider 
a war with England a waste of resources sure to be wanted 
when the next German invasion comes. It is to be remembered, 
too, that General Boulanger desires Germany to keep quiet 
while he is climbing the hill to supreme power, and that 
nothing could better tend to make Germany neutral in the 
French faction-fight than an unfounded idea that his mind 
was set upon an invasion of these islands. Still, France may 
be in new hands in a month, and warlike hands; and the 
larger and more efficient the home squadrons are, the better. 


The Session was opened on Thursday with a very dull Queen’s 
Speech. The report that more money is to be spent on 
national defences is, indeed, confirmed, and a good diplomatic 
reason is assigned for the proposal. “The counsels by which 
other Powers are guided, and which dispose of their vast 
forces, are at present uniformly friendly to this country; but 
Ihave no right to assume that this condition is necessarily 
secure from the possibility of change.” Lord Salisbury has 
taken trouble over that felicitous sentence, but nothing else 
is of much interest. The Queen is pleased with the suc- 
cessful defence of Suakin, and does not expect more war 
in Sikkim, and asks for legislative help to carry out the 
Sugar Convention. Her Majesty points to the “salutary 
results ” obtained in Ireland from the Crimes Act, and 
mentions Bills to develop its material resources, and promises 
Bills for the Local Government of Seotland and the comple- 
tion of the Local Government Act in England. The necessity 
for a re-coinage of gold is mentioned, and Parliament is asked 
to pass many Bills laid aside last year, the first named being 
the Tithe Bill, and the most important, one for “ cheapening 
the transfer of land.” Every one, in fact, knows that the 
Session will be devoted to Irish talk and the Scotch Local 
Government Bill, and the Government has consequently not 
even suggested any other great measure. 

The Parliamentary debates were unusually uninteresting. 
Lord Granville’s claw made itself gently felt through the velvet 
paw here and there; but he was not inclined to eulogise Mr. 
O’Brien, and yet could not keep off the Irish subject. Lord 
Selborne made a vigorous defence of his statement that the 
Irish Crimes Act, 1887, had made no new crime, though it 
had, of course, provided new modes of determining what 
is criminal and what is not. Lord Salisbury made very 
good fun of the whole O’Brien melodrama, and gave sub- 
stantial proof that Ireland is really rapidly returning to 
tranquillity. On foreign policy nothing new was elicited. In 
the House of Commons, the debate was equally perfunctory. 
Mr. Gladstone reserved his attack for the amendment on the 
Irish clause of the Address of which Mr. John Morley had 
given notice ; and was as mild as possible in touching on the 
proposal to increase the English Navy, the promised Irish 
measures, and the policy at Suakin and Zanzibar. And Mr. 
W.H. Smith was only too glad to clear the debate on the 
Address, of the Irish Question, by eagerly accepting Mr. 
Gladstone’s recommendation to delay all Irish criticism till 
Mr. John Morley’s amendment should be moved. The whcle 
debate was dead-alive. 
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The Parnell Commission have had Mr. Soames, Mr. 
Houston, and Mr. Pigott before them this week, and the 
evidence has been in a high degree exciting, and even sensa- 
tional. It has reached at last the question of the Parnell 
and Egan letters, all of which were procured by Mr. Pigott, 
one of the old Nationalists who have never liked Mr. Parnell’s 
rule. Mr. Houston obtained the letters from Mr. Pigott, and 
Mr. Soames obtained them for the Times from Mr. Houston, 
and Mr. Pigott has made a statutory declaration that he was 
offered £1,000 by Mr. Labouchere to go into the witness-box 
and declare that he himself forged the letters. So far as we 
know at present, the whole key of the case as regards the letters 
is Mr. Pigott, and he states that he obtained them at Paris 
through Mr. Eugene Davis, a Fenian, who was known as a 
writer under the name of Owen Rowe. According to the 
statement of Mr. Eugene Davis, the Fenian Society, the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, and the Land League were all 
virtually acting in close alliance in 1882, and Mr. Parnell was 
consulted about grants of money from the Land League to 
the outrage-mongers. My. Eugene Davis issubpenaed, and no 
doubt his evidence will be more closely scrutinised than 
even Mr. Pigott’s. At present it would seem that the Times 
had not been very careful in sifting the origin of the compro- 
mising documents before accepting their authenticity; but as 
to that authenticity itself, opinion is greatly divided. Mr. 
Pigott had been making offers to Archbishop Walsh in the 
interests of the Parnellites almost at the same time at which 
he was making offers to Mr. Houston in the interests of the 
anti-Parnellites, and of course this greatly discredits his 
evidence. 

Sir R. Cartwright on Tuesday moved, in the Parliament of 
the Canadian Dominion, an address to the Crown praying 
that Canada might be empowered to appoint diplomatic 
agents of her own, competent to sign commercial treaties 
without British intervention. Sir Richard held that  per- 
petual tutelage was “ degrading,” denounced the British 
Minister at Washington for neglecting Canadian interests, 
and, in fact, showed through his whole speech that he 
looked either to independence or annexation. The latter 
was the opinion of the Finance Minister, Mr. Foster, 
who, in his reply, showed that England always consulted 
Canada on American questions, that the Dominion had 
all the advantages in negotiating that Sir R. Cartwright 
wished for, and that, in addition, she had behind her the 
prestige of the British Empire. Nevertheless, on a division 
being taken, the mover received 66 votes in opposition to 9 
for the Administration. It is said that 54 Members were 
absent, a division not being expected; but even if they would 
all have voted for Mr. Foster, which is not suggested, the 
number who voted practically for secession is ominously 
large. The American refusal of reciprocity appears to be 
gradually more and more felt in Canada; or is the cause the 
gradual spread of the idea that the English are losing heart ? 


A great Gladstonian demonstration was held at the Corn 
Exchange, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, to hear an address of Lord 
Rosebery’s ; but the most important feature of it was probably 
the letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Gray, which was read 
before Lord Rosebery spoke. In it Mr. Gladstone says that 
the Irish Members of Parliament are in gaol “ because the 
Tories and Dissentient Liberals have thought fit, under 
pretence of legislating against crimes, to pass a law which has 
practically no concern with any crimes except those which the 
Act itself creates in making Irishmen liable to the gaol for 
acts of exclusive dealing, or for encouraging the same in 
others, which exclusive dealing is practised at will by the 
Tories of England. That is crime in Ireland which is no 
crime in England, so that in the trial of Mr. O’Brien, as even 


Mr. Balfour has not dared to deny, the prosecuting counsel of | 


the Crown made it part of his charge that Mr. O’Brien had 
threatened that he would do in Ireland what the Primrose 
Dames doin England.” Mr. Balfour, however, does explicitly 
deny this in his letter to Thursday’s Times, and, in fact, it 
is quite a mistake. Inciting to breach of contract and the 
deliberate withholding of just debts is not usually the 
practice of Primrose Dames. 


Lord Rosebery began his speech by referring with rueful 
humour to the burden of responsibility which he had undertaken 





4 
POTATOR. (bebrumy ola 
as the Council met on Tuesday, while he was in Scotlang 

| remarked that Scotchmen used to think the road to B *~ang 
the finest prospect in Scotland, but that he shoula Ps Dglang 
come to the converse view, that the finest pros 800n 
England was the road to Scotland. He declarog thet n 
tendencies and effects of the Local Government Bill o 
not be in any way gauged during the infancy Pas 
County Councils, and could not be in any degree appreci the 
in the first three years. Lord Rosebery’s inference ey 
because the County Council elections had turned out - 
much in favour of the Radical Party, therefore the reinaae 
of “One man, one vote,” would yield very radica] Pe 
in Parliamentary elections, was highly untrustworthy 
a matter of fact, very many Conservatives, and still mae 
Unionists, have supported Radical candidates on the re 
Councils, because they thought them the best men in local 
politics, and because they altogether disapproved of dragging 
political considerations into the neutral sphere. Many, too, hare 
felt that nothing is more conservative in its influence than tp 
connect the rising men of local mark with the defence of 
constitutional power in their own neighbourhood. And thne 
a motive the very opposite of that which Lord Rosebery 
attributes to them, has animated a vast number of the voters 
for the County Councils. It is not the principle of «Qn, 
man, one vote,” but the principle of “One man, many uses,” 
which has disposed so many Conservatives to draw the stine 
of Radicalism by turning Radicals to the best account is 
local matters. 


Lord Rosebery was almost as facetious about Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s visit to Scotland, as if he had been a dull Scotchmay, 
proud of a single joke, of which he was determined to make 
the most exhaustive use. Mr. Chamberlain was declared to he 
chief mourner at the funeral of Scotch Liberal Unionisn ; 
and on this brilliant conception Lord Rosebery harped til 
even Scotchmen must have been sensible that the merrimen 
was being pumped up with a forcing-pump. When he could 
tear himself from this beloved theme, Lord Rosebery an- 
nounced that Sir William Harcourt was preparing for publica. 
tion a history of the Round-Table negotiations, and they 
turned angrily on the Ulstermen, whose position he wholly 
misrepresented. What the Ulstermen say is, that they are 
not afraid to hold their own in Ireland, if they are to be free to 
assert themselves without the interference of the British 
Army to hold them down while the Parnellites do with them 
what they will. They infinitely prefer Irish independence, 
to Irish Home-rule with British interference to disarm them. 
Lord Rosebery taunted them with their pretended fear of the 
Nationalists. They do not fear the Nationalists. But they 
fear having to cope with the Nationalists with their hands 
tied behind their backs. Lord Rosebery made little attempt 
to be impartial. Indeed, his speech gives the idea of his 
having resolved to let men see that he could be a thorough 
and even narrow-minded partisan. 





Lord Rosebery has been unjustly blamed for his absence 
from the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday, 
he having been elected with a full knowledge that he had 
other occupations. In his absence, however, the Council got 
a little out of hand, and attacked too many subjects at once. 
Very little was done in a four hours’ sitting; but one im- 
portant point was provisionally settled. The Council intends 
to do its work through Committees, and there was dis- 
pute as to whether these Committees should be elected by the 
Council, or nominated by a Standing Committee. Under the 
former system, everybody will press to be elected on favourite 
Committees, leaving the hardest worked Committees to the 
residuum, and log-rolling will very soon creep in. Under the 
latter system, the Councillors will be selected to do the work 
they are best fitted to do. As we understand the rather vague 
resolutions, the latter system is adopted provisionally. A still 
better scheme would be to allow the three Chairmen to make 
the selection ; but we suppose that would be too “ despotic.” 
The Council, we see, is inclined towards the foolish waste of 
building or enlarging a hall of its own, which in three yeals 
may be useless, and is doubtful about paying a Deputy-Chair- 
man, though without such an officer business will never be 
done. No unpaid man will give the necessary attention, and 
no one but a Chairman will possess the necessary authority. 





in accepting the chairmanship of the London County Council,— 
a responsibility, however, which for the nonce he had ignored, 


Mr. W. H. Gladstone is suffering a good deal from the m- 
comfortable results of his father’s severe denunciations of the 
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On the Hawarden estate he has been 
a very temperate and mcrae + sae 
very ls “l to get rid of tenants who will not 

pnt at igh scone “Tt is not only right to get rid 
7° ys nts, it is a duty ; and Mr. W. H. Gladstone, in his 

- “a ae of the Hawarden estate, has seen that this was 
ee Bat of course, those who see that in. various cases 
= we 4 ye duty has been recognised in Ireland by land- 
marne a as Mr. W. H. Gladstone,—Mr. Brooke, for 
an thn League has struck at them with its “ Plan of 
~ el ” while the English Gladstonians have vehemently 
pie the trial and punishment of those who hounded on 
aoe tenants to a breach of contract, very naturally hold 
— W. H. Gladstone’s conduct to the world, and ask why 
- is not ~ pe censured if Mr. Brooke is to be censured, and 
why Mr. Brooke is not to be acquitted and held in honour, if 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone is to be acquitted and held in honour. 


And, of course, no reply is possible. 


liey of eviction. 9 
exercising, apparently in 


The German Emperor recently received an Embassy from 
Morocco with unusual honour, entertaining the Envoy and his 
suite in the White Hall, surrounded by his whole military 
Court, in a style hitherto reserved for the representatives of 
the greatest Princes. He has promised, moreover, to send a 
special embassy to Fez, to lay choice presents at the foot of 
the Shereefian throne. Such formalities have meaning in 
Berlin, and it is now stated, apparently on sufficient autho- 
rity, that the German Emperor has promised to protect 
Morocco against the tutelage now exercised by Europe, and 
that Morocco in return has ceded the territory on the Mediter- 
ranean between Melilla and the frontier of Algiers. Judging 
from the maps, the ceded district includes a largeand sheltered 
harbour, where the Germans intend to establish a coaling- 
station and a dockyard. This annexation introduces a new 
Power into the Mediterranean, and will be felt in Paris as 
a great blow, for the German Admiral, in addition to his own 
squadron, will have the aid of the Italian fleet. 

Hungary has been disturbed by an explosion of popular 
wrath. Among the clauses of the new Army Bill were two, 
one confirming the practice of using German words of 
command, and another providing that the examinations 
of the lads who volunteer for one year as cadets in order to 
escape the ordinary conscription, shall be held in German. 
The Hungarians declare both these clauses insults, as yielding 
to German the place of an Imperial tongue; and M. Tisza’s 
resignation is loudly demanded. On Sunday, thirty thousand 
young men marched in procession through Buda-Pesth, 
where frost is just now severe, cheering loudly for the 
King, and hissing M. Tisza; and this demonstration has 
been repeated in all the large cities. The agitation among 
the Deputies is extreme, and Count Albert Apponyi, the 
leader of the Left, has denounced the Premier for offering 
an insult to the national feeling of Hungary. M. Tisza 
has softened the obnoxious clauses, but he cannot with- 
draw them, as an Army, to be coherent, must have a 
common military language, and he will probably carry 
his vote. The incident, however, has shaken his power, which 
has now lasted fourteen years, and has revealed the multi- 
tude of his personal enemies. 


Sir Henry James made a speech on Monday at Northampton 
which reassures those who are disposed to lament over the 
gradual disappearance of political dignity and firmness. 
He admitted that Ireland had had grievances, but said that 
England and Scotland had had grievances too, and that 
recently the United Parliament had been as anxious to remove 
the grievances of the first country as the grievances of either 
of the others. The Crimes Act of 1887 was no exception. 
Its principal and active provisions are copied from the Act of 
1882 which My. Gladstone passed, and from the passing of 
which Ireland derived the greatest benefit, as she has from 
the passing of the milder Act of 1887. Mr. O’Brien had been 
guilty of stimulating his countrymen to persecute those whom 
he called “land-grabbers,’—men entitled to exercise their 
liberty in taking land occupied by no one else, and whose 
liberty the Government are bound to protect from those who 
try to punish its exercise by making the life of the men 
Who exercise it a hell upon earth. Sir Henry James 
asserted that legal punishment had ceased to be vindictive 
in its object, and that its great end is the deterring 








of others from such offences, for which purpose it must 
be certain in its incidence, and cannot be relaxed at the 
suggestion of every sympathy which is wounded by the 
suffering of the offender. In 1882,Sir William Harcourt had, 
in very clear and forcible language, firmly refused to let the 
offence of intimidating and boycotting others be regarded as 
one of the seditious offences to be treated with exceptional 
mildness. And there is no reason for refusing in 1889 to 
support the practice defended by Sir William Harcourt in 1882. 
And Sir Henry James passed an eloquent panegyric on Mr. 
Balfour, comparing him to the pilot who, when the storm fell 
on his ship, said,—‘O Neptune, you may sink me! O Nep- 
tune, you may save me! but whether I sink or be saved, I 
will do my duty: I will hold this rudder true.” That is 
eminently true of Mr. Balfour. And it is equally true of 
those statesmen of the Liberal Unionist Party who, like Lord 
Hartington and Sir Henry James, have held the helm of our 
party with such unwavering constancy in a time of tempest. 


The Sepoy Army to be formed for the defence of the 
German possessions in Hast Africa will consist, it is said, of 
two thousand men, part of whom will be Egyptian Blacks and 
part Zulus. The combination is a curious one, but both 
classes are brave, and Lieutenant Wissmann hopes to organise 
both in an island off the coast, support them with light artil- 
lery, already shipped, and then launch them at the Arab slave- 
dealers. He has secured the requisite number of officers, and, 
we suppose, money sufficient for the present, though it is at 
that point that the arrangements appear imperfect. A hundred 
thousand pounds will not pay and feed two thousand 
troops and all their porters for more than a year, and the 
German Chancellor is clearly half-hearted. He frets, to judge 
by the language of the newspapers, under the difficulty of con- 
trolling agents at such a distance. He says they “go too far,” 
and fears lest his successor should find it impossible to 
repudiate them as he has done. The truth is, his heart is not 
in the work, and he regards all this energy expended against 
“niggers” as deducted from the energy which should be 
expended against France. 


Those who have seen the signatures to the letter in which 
the friends of the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies express their 
gratitude for his work in London, will be struck by the very 
large number of thinkers, one of them a Roman Catholic, 
some Dissenters, and many Anglican, who unite in their ex- 
pressions of hearty regard and reverence. It begins with a 
list of nine Bishops, then comes the name of the Marquis of 
Ripon, with a variety of other noblemen, including the Poet- 
Laureate and the Lord Chief Justice. There are twelve 
Deans, eight Archdeacons, and a great many distinguished 
clergymen of all shades of opinion; there are a good many 
Heads of Colleges, and nineteen Head-Masters. Dr. Martineau 
and Dr. Allon are there, and Mr. Hughes and Mr. Ludlow. 
Mr. Holman Hunt is amongst the signatories, and several of 
the most eminent publishers. The best feature in the address 
is that, with all its heartiness, there is no nonsense about it, 
no eloquent overstraining of the facts which have earned for 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies the genuine admiration of so many men, 
ranging from leading agnostics to members of the Church of 
Rome. 


Mr. Howorth, in an admirable letter to Tuesday’s Times, sum- 
marises the arguments of the worshippers at Mr. O’Brien’s 
shrine, and shows how ludicrously wide of the honours of 
martyrdom Mr. O’Brien has shown himself to be. Mr. O’Brien 
has told us that his prison treatment has been in every 
respect what that of an ordinary prisoner should be; that 
there was no excess of violence in trying to enforce his con- 
formity to the prison rules; and that his only ground for 
complaint is that, being a political prisoner, he should be 
treated like an ordinary law-breaker. To that Mr. Howorth 
replies that, if prisoners are to be the judges of the political 
character of their own crime, we should soon have thieves and 
burglars declaring that they had stolen or broken into houses 
on political grounds; and that if the criminals themselves are 
not to be the judges, sensible Englishmen will be much more 
disposed to regard persons condemned under the Corrupt 
Practices Act to imprisonment with hard labour for bribing or 
intimidating voters, as political prisoners, than they will be to 
regard as political prisoners men like Mr. O’Brien. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 9°} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


N R. GLADSTONE is always moderate when he speaks 
on any subject which is not for the moment in the 
focus of his political mind ; and his speech on Thursday 
night was studiously moderate, principally because it 
studiously excluded the Irish Question from the topics to 
which he desired to refer. Of course, he could not help 
referring to it. He hovered round it as gossip will some- 
times hover round a subject which it is not considered good 
manners to discuss. But he was engaged during the whole 
of his speech in resisting the centripetal force which drew 
him towards the centre of his political interests. And by 
that expenditure of energy in resisting temptation, he en- 
sured the admirable temperateness of his criticism on all 
other subjects. For Mr. Gladstone is now never intemperate 
except on Ireland. His strong epithets,—“ iniquitous ” and 
the like,—are all reserved for those who have to deal with 
Ireland. And we doubt whether he is now capable of a 
passionate interest in any other political subject. Moreover, 
like all statesmen with a powerful magnetism of their own, 
he has the art of repelling the British public from all other 
subjects. Almost everything is insignificant except Ireland. 
We shall hear a great deal of hostile criticism on the 
proposals for strengthening the Navy, but we venture to 
say that the only profound interest attaching to that 
hostile criticism will be its probable effect on the fate of 
the Government and the cause of the Home-rulers. If 
the naval proposals do not promise to weaken the Govern- 
ment seriously, we shall probably hear comparatively little 
about them. If they do, we shall have the greatest display 
of earnestness ; but the earnestness will not really concern 
the Navy, but will concern the relative strength of the 
Government and the Opposition. So, too, if it once becomes 
evident that neither the condition of things at Zanzibar 
nor the condition of things in Samoa can be used with 
effect for discrediting the Government, we shall soon 
find that the reference to these subjects in Parliament 
will either be made chiefly for dilatory purposes, or will 
be altogether lifeless. Ireland is like some great trees which 
sterilise the whole vicinity of the spot on which they 
stand. It draws away all the nourishment from other 
political subjects, even when it does not itself occupy the 
public mind. And doubtless this is greatly due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s pre-eminent faculty for giving vitality to the 
one subject which chiefly fills his own mind, and for with- 
drawing vitality from every other subject. 

But this power of Mr. Gladstone’s is hard upon his 
colleagues. Nothing is more curious than to study Lord 
Granville’s condition of mind. Unless we greatly mistake 
him, Ireland does not preoccupy him at all. He is per- 
fectly conscious of the ludicrous staginess of Mr. O’Brien’s 
procedure; he is not under the illusion that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour is incarnate evil. The worst he can find it in his 
heart to say of Mr. Balfour is that some of his remarks 
have been cynical. He would just as soon interest himself 
in training bloodhounds, as was so curiously imputed to 
him, as give up all his time to running down the Irish 
policy of the Government. And yet, being as he is under 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence, he cannot shake himself free of 
the subject. Mr. Gladstone’s predominant interest domi- 
nates Lord Granville against his will. He treats the 
House of Lords to as many suggestions of Irish grievances, 
as if he had been hypnotised by Mr. Gladstone and com- 
manded to keep his attention on that, to him, rather un- 
inviting subject. The man of the world and the Irish 
Nationalist are woven together in Lord Granville’s speech, 
like the dual states of consciousness in some of Mr. Myers’s 
French cases. Like the woman who was told in the trance 
to untie and take off her apron as soon as she awoke, and 
who, when her attention was drawn to the act, was quite 
astonished at the purposelessness of her proceeding, Lord 
Granville keeps harping on Irish subjects in a manner 
almost inconsequent and unintelligible. He warns the 
Government against changing the constitution of the 
Irish Land Commission, apparently only because it 
is something which they appear to intend doing; for 
it will be a very surprising statement to most of Lord 
Granville’s allies in the House of Commons, that the 
Irish Land Commission has more or less won the con- 
fidence of the people of Ireland. Have we not been told 
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Land Commission has betrayed the interests of th 
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of Ireland, and that especially the two Commis; P 
drew up the last instructions for revising rents ioneTs Who, 
to the price of produce, had been guilty of treatin 
barbarous injustice? Yet this is the Commiss; © Mo 
when the Government propose to alter it, Lord G, which, 
discovers to be more or less in possession of the contaee 
of the Irish people. Ifthe Parnellites had tiiteegs dence 

att nded it 
alteration, and the Government had proposed to pa.P 
it, would not Lord Granville have discovered that 
were thwarting the wishes of the people by so doin the 
is hardly possible to read his speech without fede; 4! 
Mr. Gladstone’s attitude of mind dominated Lord G 8 that 
without seriously interesting him, and so gave insta 
series of half-hearted pin-pricks which he inflicted j ° 
almost absent-minded mood, as if he were not f i 
conscious of the motive controlling his actions thou 
quite unable to resist it. Pit 

To our mind, the great danger of the present situati 

, : “e : : ion 
is the dead-alive manner in which Parliament touches al} 
subjects except those which, either directly or indinecth 
g a y 
involve the fate of Ireland. Lord Granville and Lord Salis. 
bury are neither of them in the least disposed to foeyg 
all their interest on Ireland. Indeed, they are obviously 
reluctant to occupy themselves with it so much ag then 
actually do; but they are like mediums under what in 
the slang of spiritualist circles, are called Irish “controls” 
Mr. Gladstone dominates the situation, and the Parnellites 
dominate Mr. Gladstone; and sowe shall goon ina dead-alive 
condition on every subject except Ireland, till some great 
external blow comes to wake us up again to life. Ryey 
the Local Government Bill did not awaken us. It is more and 
more obvious that, in spite of the efforts of the best minds 
on both sides to treat that subject without party bias, the 
Home-rule fanaticism has crept into and poisoned the minds 
of the electors in a very great number of the elections, 
This seems to us so serious a condition of things, that if we 
had the smallest belief that Home-rule would clear the 
British brain of Ireland, we should think three times, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, before we dismissed Home-rule from 
our counsels. But we do not feel the least doubt that 
if we are somnambulists, now, on all but Irish subjects, 
we should be absolutely possessed, or, as the old exorcists 
used to say, “ obsessed,” by Irish influences, so soon as we 
permitted ourselves to establish an Irish Legislature and 
Administration. For these novel institutions could not 
exist without bringing forward innumerable subjects of 
grievance, which the Irish Members at Westminster would 
expound and enforce. That would be jumping out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, indeed. What we need is the same 
sort of self-control requisite to fix our minds on other 
subjects, which hysterical patients are always recommended 
by their doctors to exercise when they suffer them- 
selves to be too much occupied with some silly nervous 
fancy. And we should easily succeed in gaining this 
self-control but for the unfortunate tendency which the 
new electorate has developed for merging itself in Mr. 
Gladstone, and guiding itself by the glance of his eye. 
We sincerely believe that it is the higher side of the 
new democracy to which Mr. Gladstone’s passionate 
desire to do justice—(in very unjust fashion) —-to Ireland, 
has recommended itself. They can see nothing nobler 
than Mr. Gladstone’s disinterestedness, and nothing more 
impressive than the ¢lan with which he has suddenly 
swung round in policy, so that now he is always inveighing 
against what a few years ago he was always impressing upon 
us. They are not startled by this dangerous aptitude for 
new convictions; they are not alive to the enormous peril 
of these emotional Salvation Army politics. They see a 
man of magnificent energy and magnificently noble im- 
pulses turning round like a cyclone from one quarter 
of the compass to the opposite, and driving us as 
violently in one direction as he drove us violently in the 
opposite direction a few years ago; and they think that 
with such a leader they cannot do better than follow 
meekly behind. And we cannot expect them to see as a 
statesman sees the mischief of these national cyclones. 
So many of them prefer the impulsive leader to the 
sober leader, that the stability of government is in the 
utmost peril, and is in the utmost peril rather from 
the good than the evil qualities of the new electorate. 
All we can hope is, that Parliament will make a 
great effort to throw off this dangerous magnetism; to 
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: t Ireland weighs in the world; and to 
reighs ee of political judgment, by concentrating 
eer tion of the people on those greater matters which 
ie eae training of our children, the development of our 
poo and the protection of our Empire. 

e ’ 


MR. GLADSTONE ON BOYCOTTING. 


R. GLADSTONE’S letter to Mr. Gray, read at the 

M ‘Edinburgh Corn Exchange on Tuesday, gives us 
“ + pain. He persists in thinking it his duty, as the 
rea Pe a great political party, to do all in his power to 
a and excuse the guilt of those who incite Irish- 
— direct breaches of contract and to the repudia- 
of debt which the debtors are fully able to pay, 
who, over and above this, divide Irishmen between 
ibe lasses of moral lepers and non-lepers, nay, to whose 
influence it is due that the Irish peasantry deny to the 
dead their coffins and to the living their right to 
worship in the place of their fathers, till the social ex- 
communicate become pitiable beings deprived of all pity, 
and the excommunicators become cruel inquisitors who 
egg each other on to inflict cruelties by which their own 
cruelty is overshadowed. Mr. Gladstone asserts in that 
letter that Mr. O’Brien and his colleagues are being im- 
risoned for what Primrose Dames in England do without 
the slightest liability to penalty. Do Primrose Dames 
exhort English tradesmen not to pay their just debts, 
and denounce them as traitors to their country if 
they pay what they owe? Do Primrose Dames incite 
three-quarters of the rural church-goers to leave the 
church whenever the man they want to punish takes his 
seat in church? Do Primrose Dames threaten under- 
takers with ruin if they should provide a widow, who has 
been made a widow by assassins, with the coffin necessary 
to bury her husband decently, and jeer at the mourners 
as they follow the murdered husband and father to the 
grave ? Mr. Gladstone grieves us more than we can say 
by lending his great name to the palliation of these anti- 
social offences which go to the very root of all morality, 
and honeycomb the communities in which they are tolerated 
with disguised hatreds and mean suspicions. We see 
with almost equal pain that his letter had no repelling 
effect on the Scotch audience which cheered Lord Rosebery. 
It seems not improbable that if Mr. Gladstone found for 
each of the sins denounced by the Decalogue some such 
mild euphemism as “ exclusive dealing” for a true social 
excommunication, Scottish audiences would cheer these 
moral subtleties to the echo, and even perhaps get the Pres- 
byteries to sanction some relaxation of the Ten Command- 
ments conceived in Mr. Gladstone’s spirit. There is not 
one of those Commandments that might not be glossed 
over as the evil spirit of social excommunication has been 
glossed over by Mr. Gladstone. Why not suggest that, 
instead of denouncing stealing, you should mildly deprecate 
the course of separating a man more or less effectually from 
his property; and that, instead of condemning murder, 
you should hint objections to shortening unduly the thread 
of aman’s life? These palliations are whitewashings in 
disguise. Every time Mr. Gladstone persists in using that 
phrase about “exclusive dealing,’ he lends his great 
influence to the excuse and palliation of a system of 
injustice and cruelty which, so far as it extends, makes a 
hell of earth. It may be true that this playing with fire 
rather attracts than alienates Mr. Gladstone’s numerous 
Scotch admirers, and shows them how closely their hero 
skirts an abyss from the edge of which they would 
themselves, if not emboldened by his example, shrink 
back in horror. But the more they are attracted, 
the more they will be injured, and the worse will be 
the ultimate result. If the constituencies declare for 
Mr. Gladstone at the General Election, it may or 
may not follow that he will carry Home-rule; but it 
will be quite certain that he will already have carried 
into the heart of the Irish peasantry a disposition to 
spy upon each other, to supplant each other, to ruin 
each other wherever there is a spice of public jealousy to 
give an appearance of decency to a private grudge, which 
will have done infinitely more evil than any sort of Home- 
tule could, even on the view of its most sanguine supporters, 
effect good. It is a great responsibility which such a 
leader as Mr. Gladstone assumes when he softens down 
sins of a very deep dye into practices that are to be 
regarded as at most open to objection, and thus provides 
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moral shelter for greedy and crafty passions which are 
undermining the very basis of social life. 

We doubt extremely whether, even for the present, and as 
a party leader, Mr. Gladstone is acting judiciously in this 
persistent determination of his to stimulate the practice of 
mutual excommunication in Ireland. He pleases the Par- 
nellites, and he does not alienate either the Scotch or the 
Welsh; but in England, unless we are much mistaken, 
the sort of letter read in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange 
on Tuesday will do him much harm. The English 
electors will think that its obvious tendency must be to 
stimulate the petty intimidations practised at English 
elections, as well as to justify the monstrous system of ex- 
communication which Mr. Parnell had the credit of devising 
for the people of Ireland. If jeering at mourners in their 
agonies of grief, and rendering almost impossible the last 
offices to the dead, are to be sheltered under the mild term 
of “ exclusive dealing,” then hints to butchers that their 
meat will no longer be wanted at the squire’s table, and to 
grocers that the neighbouring stores will, after all, be both 
more convenient and cheaper, will become by comparison 
quite innocent suggestions. Why should the Primrose 
Dames blush for doing what is so much less tyrannical and 
cruel than acts which Mr. Gladstone has told us that he 
regards as probably the less of two great evils,—the greater 
being the loss of leverage for extorting concessions from 
the Irish landlord? How can it be expected that the political 
ideal of one unscrupulous class can be raised by extenuating 
the wickedness of another class still more unscrupulous in 
its dealings and pitiless in its principles? Tory Dames 
might perhaps be shamed by showing how ignoble it is to 
try and get a vote by the mean device of threatening trades- 
men with the loss of cash. But it is certain that they will 
never be made ashamed by hearing that the leader of their 
foes thinks far worse practices in Ireland—objectionable, 
indeed, but not so objectionable as leaving the Irish tenantry 
to make their own bargain with their landlords wherever 
the State has not stepped in to make it for them. The 
Primrose Dames will set to work with greater zeal than 
ever when they are able to say that Mr. Gladstone, though 
he condemns what they do, finds so many excuses for very 
much worse things which the Paruellites approve, that they 
can be quite easy in their consciences for the future. How is 
it possible, they will say, to be scrupulous, when the leader of 
the foe, with all his high moral enthusiasm, owns himself 
equally unscrupulous in a field of far more serious battle ? 
If it is lawful to learn from an enemy how to carry on the 
campaign, how can they do better than learn from Mr. 
Gladstone how to find soft words for odious tyranny, and 
decent disguises for the plainest evasions of good faith ? 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 
M CARNOT is evidently not a strong man, or rather 
e 


not an original one; but he has, we suspect, au 
certain capacity of persistence which is not infrequently 
found in his type of mind, and is sometimes a working 
equivalent for strength. There is something of Lord 
Iddesleigh about him, though he is wanting in the quality 
of humour which so distinctly coloured the thoughts, 
though not the speeches, of the English statesman. 
Throughout this crisis he has been pelted with suggestions, 
frequently offered by the spokesmen of large parties and 
pressed with extreme energy ; but he has pushed them all 
aside, and held to his own plan, which is to form a 
moderately Radical Ministry, charged to conduct affairs 
quietly for a few months, to preside over the Exhibition, 
and then, “when the existing swell of the public 
mind has calmed down,” to manage the elections in 
October. In obedience to this policy, the President 
has tried quite a dozen Cabinet combinations and at 
least six Premiers,—M. Méline, M. Rouvier, M. de 
Freycinet, M. Magnin (this was the “ Senatorial” com- 
bination), M. Fallitres, and finally M. Tirard. Each 
successive combination broke up under the pressure 
either of personal dislikes or conscious powerlessness— 
M. Fallitres’ plea—or reluctance to enter office with 
M. de Freycinet as Minister of War, a reluctance having 
its root, we believe, in the suspicion entertained by 
many grave Opportunists that in an hour of crisis 
M. de Freycinet, who began as “ Gambetta’s man” and 
worked under a dictatorship, might pronounce for General 
Boulanger. Still, the President went on calmly shuffling his 
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as its respectable figure-head, M. de Freycinet as War 
Minister, and M. Constans as Minister of the Interior 
and the vivifying energy. The last is a strong man, a real 
Jacobin, loathed by every Catholic in France for his method 
of dissolving the monastic institutions, and supposed to 
be capable of displaying “extreme energy,’—that is, of 
firing on a mob first, and asking a Bill of Indemnity after- 
wards. A Minister of the Interior, even in France, can, 
however, do little without the President and the Minister of 
War; and the new Cabinet, apart from M. Constans, has no 
element of strength. It cannot avoid proposing something 
—the Budget, for example—and it may be overset at a 
moment’s notice by an adroit combination such as overthrew 
M. Floquet. Its chance of a majority is, indeed, less than 
his, for since his fall seventy Republican Deputies, either 
trembling for their seats or convinced that the existing Con- 
stitution will not work, have formally professed themselves 
adherents of General Boulanger. With that large group, and 
the Reactionaries, and the men affronted by M. Carnot’s 
neglect of their unrevealed capacities, and the section of 
the Extremists which votes against Ministers under all 
circumstances, General Boulanger may, if he pleases, out- 
vote the Government once more; and of course he will 
please. He can gain nothing by delay, and he must gain 
by every exposure of the difficulty of inducing this Chamber 
to support any Government of any kind. He is seeking a 
dissolution, and if this Cabinet is overthrown, M. Carnot 
will have no resource left excepting an appeal to the 
people. He has no foothold whatever except the Constitu- 
tion, he has not developed any loyalty towards himself 
among the statesmen, and he cannot plead the necessity of 
supporting the authority of the Chamber, which has just 
declared by a radical alteration of the Electoral Law that it 
was returned by a method which does not properly represent 
the feeling of the country. He has, moreover, against 
him the permanent difficulty of French rulers, the nervous 
character of Frenchmen which makes them not so much 
unwilling as unable to bear protracted suspense. The 
Army, of course, can compel them to bear anything, but 
the Republicanism of the Army is uncertain ; and the 
notion that Paris, if left to itself, will wait seven months 
with a revolution hanging over it, and amuse itself 
all that time with a gigantic shop, seems, to us at 
least, inconsistent with the whole history of the past 
hundred years. It is a curious irony of fate, by-the- 
way, which compels France to occupy itself during the 
centenary of 1789 with the chances for and against a 
return to personal rule. The advance has been great in 
many things—privilege is dead, for example, and men 
reap the fruits of their labour—but it has not been ex- 
hibited, as was hoped, in the consolidation of representa- 
tive institutions. General Boulanger, if he is to rule, 
will have all the power of a Bourbon King, and will have 
been chosen by accident, or Providence, just as much as if 
he had acceded to it by right of birth. 

As yet we see no prospect of violence, and there is 
no panic in Paris, the most certain sign of which would be 
a flow of securities and other treasures into London. 
Whether M. de Freycinet protested against the arrest of 
General Boulanger, as the Times’ correspondent says he 
did, or whether, as Admiral Maxse writes to us, that 
remarkable scene is imaginary—we suspect it occurred, 
but that the proposer of rashnesses was not M. Floquet— 
it is most unlikely that the President will sanction a coup 
@’ état of any kind—and the arrest of a Deputy, inviolable 
under the Constitution, would be a coup d’état—and short 
of that provocation, General Boulanger cannot appeal to 
force. It would betoken a weak impatience to throw away the 
chance he possesses of rising by legal means to the head- 
ship of the State, as the “ Elect of France ;” and uncertain 
as his inner character is, he has as yet given no sign of 
weak impatience. Indeed, we should say that the only two 
things clear about him are that he can wait, and that he 
has the quality of talkative taciturnity in a most unusual 
degree. He is perpetually issuing manifestoes, yet nobody 
knows his purposes; and he talks all day and every day to 
all manner of clever men, yet keeps every secret of import- 
ance, especially that most difficult one, the source from 
whence he derives his extraordinary command of money. 
Every journalist in Paris has made his guess at that, and 
it remains a secret still. He will, we believe, continue to 
work through the Chamber, make government impossible 
without a dissolution, and only appeal to force should the 
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THE PERTHSHIRE ELECTION AN 
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ie a that though the Gladstonian 
erthshire polled 217 votes less than they ; 
1885, they have polled 491 more than they at aud “ 
while at the same time the support given to the Uni 886, 
has fallen off by 94, is regarded by many of the 0 — 
writers and speakers as a conclusive proof that Pm 
solid against the Union. Without Wishing to exa — 
results which are in themselves insignificant exigee 
are willing to admit that, on the whole, the eobth : 
elections, if taken together, show that Scotland in vee 
inclined as ever to follow Mr. Gladstone’s lead in re xe 
Home-rule. Indeed, it seems to us perfectly possible that 
Scotland may at the next General Election pronounce ey 
more strongly than before in favour of Home-rule ve 
that the Unionist minorities may be considerably reduced 
in most of the constituencies. We do not, however 
feel inclined to regard the matter as one of any yor 
special importance. Scotland, Wales, and all Ireland rer 
the Northern Counties, may declare for a policy of disin. 
tegration, and yet be not one whit nearer their desired 
end; for with their eagerness for a policy of dismember. 
ment, the feeling for the Union, of which England is the 
centre, will grow infinitely more intense. If the English 
electors are once convinced that the external portions of 
the United Kingdom are joining to demand the dissolution 
of the ties that bind the nation together, they will be far 
more willing than ever before to throw off the bonds of 
party allegiance, and combine to save the country. To win 
their battle, the Home-rulers must get at England herself, 
and this the history of elections such as Dewsbury and 
Stockton shows to be entirely beyond their power. 

How essentially unattractive to Englishmen are the 
principles upon which the Gladstonian scheme of Home. 
rule is based, may be easily realised by a reference to the 
speech made by Lord Rosebery in Edinburgh on Tuesday 
last. In many ways the speech was an interesting one, and 
it was doubtless well suited to the audience to which it 
was addressed. That it could meet with much sympathy 
from Englishmen, it is difficult to imagine. To begin 
with, Lord Rosebery put with little or no disguise what 
is now the leading principle of Home-rule,—the principle 
that the representatives of the smaller nationalities 
are to govern England, but that England is not to 
govern them. Lord Rosebery, in referring to the sub- 
ject of Scotch Disestablishment, stated that he considered 
that a gigantic step in advance had been made by 
the action of the House of Commons last year. “I do 
not mean,” said Lord Rosebery, “the action of the 
whole House of Commons, because the motion was 
rejected, but that is only a part of the fallacy which under- 
lies the whole government of this country.” ‘“ They seem to 
think,” he goes on, “that on a Scotch question an English 
vote is as good asa Scotch vote, and that on an Irish ques- 
tion an English vote is as good as an Irish vote.” Itis 
true that Lord Rosebery attempts to modify this wonderful 
doctrine to some small extent by the declaration :—“ The 
essence of our position in this matter I take to be this— 
that we do count national votes as national votes, and as 
representing national feeling, and that, in considering 
national questions, we have more regard to the votes of 
the particular nation than to the votes of any other part of 
the United Kingdom.” Still, taken as a whole, his pro- 
position is nothing more nor less than the application of 
the maxim, “ What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine ls 
my own,” to the existing Constitution. The English Mem- 
bers are plainly enough warned off Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
questions; but nothing whatever is said of any corre- 
sponding limitation in regard to matters that concern 
England alone. It is outrageous for the representatives 
of English boroughs and counties to presume to vote on 
motion for Scotch Disestablishment; but there is nothing 
wrong in Scotch and Irish Members voting on measures 
such as Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill. The English 
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tas well as a slow people, but we can hardly 
agine that they will submit quite quietly to this arrange- 
hen once they have grasped its meaning. Not 
ment W ntly have Irish and Scotch Members moulded 
eon for England in a spirit contrary to the wishes 
legis ajority of the English representatives. Those 
of the en however, feeling that the Legislative Union 
1 ood of all parties, have cheerfully put up with 
. d acquiesced in the decision of a supreme Imperial Parlia- 
- t. though contrary to their own particular views. For 
psa during the consideration of the Local Govern- 
ine Bil the Ministry were obliged to yield many points 
pa Opposition, because the Opposition, supported by 
ia Irish and Scotch Members, would otherwise have 
ut them in a minority. If the representatives of 
. Jand alone had been consulted, the licensing clauses 
a probably have been. carried. The Members for 
Midlothian and for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, 
fol 
eho Jesh Members, made it impossible for the majority 
of the English Members to settle the licensing question 
for themselves. Yet, in spite of such facts, we are to be 
told that the representatives of England must not presume 
to influence Scotch and Irish legislation ! 

We cannot help feeling a considerable debt of gratitude 
to Lord Rosebery for letting us understand the esoteric 
doctrines of Gladstonian statesmanship so clearly as he did 
on Tuesday night. Up till now, it has been an unceasing 
subject of wonder to us how and by what methods of 
reasoning the Home-rule leaders defended the plan of 
keeping the Irish Members at Westminster in full numbers 
and with full powers to legislate upon English and Imperial 
affairs, while at the same time all matters concerning 
Ireland were to be excluded from the view of Parlia- 
ment. To minds of ordinary calibre, unaccustomed to the 
subtleties of that constitutional transcendentalism of which 
Lord Rosebery is evidently a professor, the plan seemed 
absolutely unintelligible. New, however, the mental 
attitude of the Gladstonians is plain enough. If we start 
with the assumption that we, the English, have no right 
to interfere with the affairs of “the particular nation” 
—to use Lord Rosebery’s phrase—but that “ the particular 
nation” has a right to interfere with ours, then it is 
obviously quite right and quite reasonable to exclude 
Irish subjects altogether from the view of the Imperial 
Parliament, and yet keep the Irish Members at West- 
minster. Unionist politicians have asked the Gladstonians, 
“Flow will it be fair for the Irish Members to settle 
whether we shall or shall not have free education in 
England, when we shall not be able to say anything as to 
the matter in Ireland ?” thinking, in their blundering and 
unintelligent way, that they were making a real point. It 
seems, however, that such questioning is quite irrelevant, 
for, according to Lord Rosebery, this is exactly what ought 
to be happening now, and even without Home-rule, if only 
the “particular nations” were treated fairly at West- 
minster. So interesting are Lord Rosebery’s speculations on 
these matters, that we cannot help suggesting to him that it 
would be very valuable if he were to enlighten us on one or 
= — connected with the subject which he has left a 
ittle obscure. To begin with, are the “particular nations” 
debarred from voting on each other’s affzirs, or does the pro- 
ge an only to England ? For instance, may gallant 

e Wales have a finger in the pies of dear old Ireland or 
brave old Scotland, and vice Hn pm must she remain as im- 
passive as England? On this and on several other points 
of importance, the country needs instruction. Let us trust 
that Lord Rosebery will before long supply the desired 
information. It might be useful, too, for him to consider 
and inform the public how far the principle might be 
applied to the London County Council. Are there not, we 
Wonder, some of the divisions of the Metropolitan area in 
Which the great principle discovered by Lord Rosebery 
could be applied and the claim be justly set up,—‘ You 
shall not govern us, but we will govern you”? They are 
not discernible doubtless at first sight, but who shall say 
that the ingenuity of particularist statesmen will not be 
ableto discover them? If they can be discovered, the City 
and the West End are obviously well fitted to play the 
Part assigned to England in the Imperial Parliament. 

With the remainder of Lord Rosebery’s speech it is 

dly necessary to deal. His remarks contained little 
but the common form of Gladstonian oratory. There was 
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4 good deal of talk to show that the Ulster Protestants | 


lowed by more than half the Scotch and almost | 


! ? 
would not really mind Home-rule, a few somewhat watery 


jokes made at Mr. Chamberlain’s expense, and the usual 
reference to Imperial Federation. On the whole, however, 
the speech was decidedly below the average of Lord Rose- 
bery’s public utterances, and conveyed throughout an 
impression of thinness. 





THE LATEST CANADIAN PROPOSAL. 


E are not sure that Englishmen attend quite enough 

to the murmurs which keep on coming at intervals 

from Ottawa and Washington. We are all well assured of 
the loyalty of Canada and the friendship of Canadians, and 
are all justly convinced that the Union does not want to 
absorb Canada without her own consent; but still, there 
are signs abroad which it may be unwise to neglect. It 
has certainly occurred to a good many American repre- 
sentatives and their constituencies that a moment has 
arrived when, if Canada voluntarily expressed a desire to 
enter the Union, her admission would be a very good thing. 
Such an annexation would stretch the Union northward to 
the Pole, and, for one generation at least, afford a sufficient 
counterpoise to the growing weight of the distrusted 
Negro vote. There are plenty of political harlequins in 
America as in England, and not a few political jesters ; 
but the men who have been moving in the Senate and the 
House that Canada be invited to enter into a Customs Union, 
or be persuaded with all gentleness to annex herself to the 
States, or be requested to enter a Conference having that fer 
its object, do not belong to these classes. They are not 
bidding for the Irish vote, for Irish opinion is in favour of 
allowing Canada to remain for the present a temptation to 
Washington, and they are not at all likely to be making 
proposals which will make them laughing-stocks either to 
their colleagues or their constituents. ‘They must know 
that there will be a certain body of opinion in their favour, 
even when they propose to invite all the Provincial 
Premiers of the Dominion to an “ outing” in the States, to 
show them all the riches and grandeur of the great 
Republic, and to pay out of the national Treasury all the 
expenses of that gigantic picnic. This last proposition, 
which has been seriously made, both in the Senate 
and the House, reads like a joke; but with the American 
Treasury bursting with its surplus, and a strictly Pro- 
tectionist Government coming into power, and Mr. 
Blaine about to be nominated Secretary of State, it is 
a joke to be considered a little carefully. My millionaire 
neighbour may be far from an Ahab, may be, even, a very 





friendly personage; but if he expresses his belief that but 
for my farm his property would be in a ring-fence, and if 
he invites the farmer to dinner, and if he hints that an 
amicable deal would suit him exceedingly well, “though, 
of course, any pressure is quite out of the question,” it 
becomes at least possible that some day or other that farm 
may change hands. There are signs of an inclination at 
Washington to assume that attitude, and there are signs 
in the Dominion, also, of a coy and incomplete but still 
visible readiness to respond. Remembering that the 
Catholics of French Canada dread nothing so much as 
absorption into the Union, which would make short 
work of their religious establishments and their peculiar 
tenures and their separateness of language, which would, 
in fact, within twenty years transmute the civilisation 
they love into a civilisation they detest, that vote 
of Tuesday in the Canadian House of Commons was 
avery noteworthy one. Sir Richard Cartwright, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Liberal Party, moved an address 
to the Crown which, as the Finance Minister observed 
in reply, showed that Washington was his Mecca, if not 
that of his followers. Sir Richard asked for diplomatic 
independence for the Dominion. He distrusted, he said. 
any British Minister at Washington, he thought that 
England was unable to defend Canada, he felt that “ the 
effect of perpetual tutelage was degrading,” and he desired 
that the Crown should permit: Canada to appoint diplo- 
matic agents of her own who should have power to sign 
commercial treaties on behalf of the Dominion without any 
further British interference. He did not quite think 
that Downing Street would approve the proposal, but ‘it 
is time to meet the issue squarely, without minding what 
England thinks of it.” 

This is, of course, a demand for independence, put in a 





courteous way, so as not unnecessarily to alarm cither 
English opinion or the loyalty surviving in Canada. The 
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only substantial bond now remaining between the Dominion 
and the Mother-country is the unity of their foreign policy, 
and the right which the Crown claims in all the external 
difficulties of Canada, of reserving both initiative and a veto. 
That right is a small one to ask in return for the defence 
of Canada from foreign invasion, for the protection of her 
trade everywhere, and for the great opportunities secured 
to her people through their citizenship in every corner 
of the world. The right, moreover, has been exercised most 
discreetly, with every attention to Canadian susceptibilities, 
and with a desire, so far as justice would allow, to postpone 
British interests, which, for example, would be best served 
by a much wider treaty of extradition than Canada would 
accept, to the interests and feelings of the Dominion. At 
all events, the right is the last vestige of the Mother- 
country’s old control, and if it disappears, the bond of 
connection between the Kingdom and the Colony disappears 
also. Parliament now never vetoes or even considers 
Canadian laws—we doubt if a dozen Members ever read 
them—the prerogative is never employed except to grant 
honours to Canadians—with what effect we see in Sir 
Richard Cartwright’s motion—and the appellate authority 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would be 
abandoned on the first request for a Colonial Supreme 
Court. Great Britain retains, in fact, nothing but a 
general control over Canadian diplomacy. It may be said 
that this would still be retained, for Sir Richard Cartwright 
limited his proposal to commercial treaties ; but he did not 
limit his speech, and, in fact, the distinction is one of words 
only. The right to sign commercial treaties covers the 
right to sign a treaty of Commercial Union with a common 
tariff, a common commercial law, and common Courts of 
Appeal for its interpretation. That is fusion ; and, as was 
openly said in the debate, it is to pave the way to fusion 
that diplomatic independence is demanded. Yet this vote, 
with its palpable inner meaning, was only rejected, with 
the governing party voting solid against it, by 94 to 66. 
That is a good majority, but it is not the kind of majority 
which shows that an entire people is opposed to a revolu- 
tionary change. 
It is quite possible, of course, and even probable, that 
the vote in the Canadian Parliament does not accurately 
represent the division of opinion among the Canadian 
people. No mass-vote has yet been given in Canada either 
upon the question of annexation or that of Commercial 
Union, and parties constantly take long strides towards 
a result from which nevertheless, when they perceive 
it, they instinctively shrink away. We all see that 
in England, where thousands vote for a Home-rule 
which will end in Separation, yet would vote against 
Separation to a man. The people in Canada friendly 
to the Empire may be much more than nine to six, and 
a plébiscite might reaffirm the connection with Britain 
by a still heavier majority. Nevertheless, the existence of 
so large a party which considers absorption in the Union at 
all events a possible alternative, is a noteworthy fact, and 
one which a very little alteration in Canadian opinion 
might render all-important. We do not see that states- 
men in this country can do anything to diminish it. 
They cannot fight the United States on behalf of cod- 
fish, and with that exception they have made every effort 
in their power. They not only took great pains to 
reconcile the Dominion and the Union, but they sent 
eut the best qualified politician in the country as a 
Special Envoy, with power to settle all the disputed 
questions. He succeeded so well, that a treaty was drawn 
up which seemed excellent to all three Governments, 
which has never been seriously attacked, and which was 
refused ratification only because the Irish Americans were 
‘unwilling to seea cordial understanding established between 
Great Britain and America. What could a_ separate 
Canadian Agent have done which Mr. Chamberlain did not 
do? If Canada were still dependent, he could have done 
nothing, because under those conditions the Irish would 
Ahave been as hostile as ever, and would have possessed 
\precisely the same powers of making their influence felt. It 
ais true that had Canada been independent, the Irish might 
have acquiesced; but that they did not acquiesce was no 
fault of British diplomacy, which had absolutely no means 
of influencing their conduct. The Canadians have, in fact, 
nothing to complain of except the existence of the Empire, 
which her Majesty’s Ministers have neither the power nor 
the inclination to dissolve. They would take a long step 
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embodied in Sir Richard Cartwright’s mot; 
would, in fact, surrender the power of uae ey 
with America, for every such treaty must i ¥ 
mercial consequences to Canada, and must me Ve Gm, 
adhesion to its terms. Such a situation jg tree 
on grounds of self-respect, and would in eile 
soon become intolerable; for Canada, with her 
interests, would in every war assume a separate te o 
and we might in war-time lose the right of entese 
own ports. We have no hidden approval in ou; me 
the old high-handed policy towards Colonies, and Penal, 
content to regard Canada rather as an ally than 
pendency ; but even an ally would not be allowed re Dy 
rights under which Britain assumed all responsibiliti ; 
paid for all defence, yet possessed no right of comhant : 
even of remonstrance. No father in his senses will oy 
even to a favourite child the right of using his gj t 4 
and it is that which Sir Richard Cartwright by Pee: ‘ 6 
implicitly demands. Suppose the Commercial A. ve . 
Canada arranges and signs a treaty giving they a 
States preferential rights of sending goods into Cy a 
ports, how then should we stand with the re 
allies, all as jealous of trade as if they lived on 
protected by a “most-favoured nation clause ” ? 
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MR. O’BRIEN’S MASTERPIECE. 


HERE is something almost admirable in Mr. O’Brien’ 
devotion to the one political line that he has a 
his own. Many men who begin with having sucha lip 
are waverers in the pursuit of it. They are not conten 
with their own laurels, they yearn for the bays or th 
myrtles uf others. It is a weakness that is fatal 4) 
eminence, for in this specialising age the public quickly 
learns what to expect from each of its favourites, anj 
resents the introduction of a foreign manner, My 
O’Brien has mastered this secret, and has chosen and 
kept to his vocation. Mr. Sexton may play the orator. 
Mr. Dillon, the patriot; Mr. Parnell, the Parliamentary 
tactician; Mr. O’Brien is always and everywhere the 
actor. He has the eye for effect that marks the bom 
stage-manager. We have all of us met this kind of 
thing on a smaller scale,—the young man to whom every 
pair of folding-doors suggests a drop-curtain, and whos 
eye is always wandering in the direction of an imaginary 
audience. In Mr. O’Brien, the same characteristics are 
repeated, only in heroic proportions. What the spiritual 
life is to the saint, or the intellectual life to the student, 
the histrionic life is to him. It is this that makes him s 
uniformly interesting. He is for ever giving proof of his 
supreme eye for effect. He sees opportunities where to 
the rest of us all seems a blank. Who but Mr. O’Brien 
would have made capital out of a railway journey, and 
raised the commonplace act of “ going second ” to the level 
of offering incense to Ceesar ? 
The last—where all is great, we cannot say the greatest 
—of his many performances is the scene in the Court-house 
at Tralee. The incident that gave occasion for it was 
ordinary enough. He was to be prosecuted for a breach 
of the Crimes Act; and to those who do not know the 
wealth of dramatic resource that Mr. O’Brien commands, 
it might have seemed impossible to mark it off from the 
many similar prosecutions which have taken place during the 
last two years. The offence had been committed again 
and again, and had again and again been punished. Every 
step in the proceedings might have been foretold; the 
speeches of counsel, the evidence of witnesses, might have 
appeared in the papers of the day before. So, at least, it 
would have seemed to those who did not know Mr. O’Brien. 
Those who did know him opened their newspaper on the 
following morning with an assured conviction that this 
apparently simple case would bear the stamp of his peculiar 
genius. And soit did. In the fullest sense of the phrase, 
it was “as good as a play.” Was there ever a trial that 
was less like other trials than that in which Mr. 
O’Brien disencumbered himself of his counsel, and 
posed as the solitary defender of his country’s liberties? 
We would not willingly be unjust to Mr. Healy; but 
we are sure he would be the first to admit that the 
whole conception of the performance was Mr. O’Brier’s 
own. We pass over the humour of the preliminary appli- 
cation to exclude a Magistrate from the Bench because he 
had been denounced in United Ireland,—a plea which, had 



























towards dissolving it if they assented to the principle 


it been listened to, would have brought the Crimes Actto 
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for lack of Judges to administer it. The 
a premade en meant to pos was not disclosed at 
yogi stage of the business. The first indication of 
this Mr Healy’s sudden and unprovoked rudeness to 
fil Turner. He begins by dropping the prefix of 
ateny and speaking of him as “Turner.” Evidently 
hi object was to extract some comment from the Bench, 
ee when he had succeeded in this, he got the opportunity 
he wanted. Whether, he said, Colonel Turner is or is not 
4 Colonel, “I know he is a sneak.” Then followed the 
customary demand for withdrawal which, if Mr. Healy had 
been merely betrayed into rudeness, would at once have 
met with the customary compliance. The Nationalist 
Members have made withdrawing quite an art, and no doubt 
Mr. Healy had on the tip of his tongue a dozen methods of 
taking back the word and leaving the idea. By refusing 
to withdraw the offensive term, he assured his expulsion 
from the Court, and thus left Mr. O’Brien in the position 
of a solitary prisoner deprived by inhuman Judges of the 
legal aid which his helpless innocence demands. That this 
was the part he had from the first intended to play, is 
shown by his demeanour after Mr. Healy had been removed 
from the Court. The Crown counsel suggested an adjourn- 
ment till the next day in order to enable the defendant to 
get another counsel. Mr. O’Brien was evidently agitated 
at the thought of his plan breaking down. He is described 
assaying excitedly, —* Unquestionably no. If it were to pur- 
chase heaven for me, I would not.” And when the Court met 
again in the morning, he was ready with a characteristic 
speech. “My part in these proceedings,” he said, “ will 
henceforth be an involuntary part. I cannot ask my 
friend to return to the Court. He has suffered outrage 
enough already. He is too noble in mind, as I am too 
weak in body, to enter upon a repulsive physical struggle.” 





| 





Thereupon there was nothing left for the Court to do but | 


to hear the evidence for the prosecution, and to treat the 
ease as undefended. Mr. O’Brien’s purpose had been 
completely answered. It was not for him to go on dis- 
puting the authority of the Court, or denying that he had 


broken the law. Inferior parts may be left to inferior | 


performers. To get his advocate turned out of the Court 
and then to refuse a substitute ; to exhibit the Magistrates 
in the light of men who are deliberately depriving a 
prisoner of the rights enjoyed by the poorest and meanest ; 


| 
| 


| visible to outsiders, an acute personal dislike. 


to be able to say that the end of the proceedings was of a | 
piece with the beginning, and that insult to a prisoner’s | 


counsel had been fitly followed by foul injustice to the 
prisoner himself was all that Mr. O’ Brien could want, and 
more than all he could have counted upon securing. 
Great masters do not disdain to borrow from one another, 
and in giving the cue to Mr. Healy, Mr. O’Brien may have 
had in mind the scene in ‘ Quentin Durward” where 
the Bohemian plays the fool among the Franciscans. 
“Something,” reflects Quentin, “ probably lurked under 
this; for whatever were the Bohemian’s deficiencies, he 
lacked neither sense, nor, when he pleased, self-command ; 
and might it not be probable that he had recourse to this 
stratagem in order to get himself turned out of the 
convent ?”” 


_ One would like to know to what audience Mr. O’Brien 
is addressing himself in these remarkable performances. 
There is so much method in them, he is so evidently 
determined to repeat them on every possible occasion, that 
the series can hardly be destitute of a uniform purpose. 
But what can this purpose be? Is it to Englishmen, 
or Scotchmen, or Irishmen, that he makes his appeal ? 
We can hardly suppose that it is to the last, for Mr. 
O'Brien is shrewd enough to see that the demeanour that 
most impresses Irishmen is that of Mr. Parnell, and no 


THE UPROAR IN HUNGARY. 

HERE is not, we hope, much importance to be attached 

to the uproar which has risen in Hungary ; but what 

a singular scene it is! M. Tisza, the Premier, has now 
governed Hungary through a free Parliament for fourteen 
years. During all that time he has been supported by the 
Chambers, where, indeed, he still possesses a large majority, 
and has been regarded by the electors as the man of whom 
Hungary was most proud. Not only have his legislative 
and financial proposals been all accepted, not only has he 
kept the peace among the jarring nationalities of the 
Kingdom, but he has so managed the delicate and difficult 
relations of Hungary with her partner in the Empire, that 
Austria is full of complaints about the position occupied 
by the other State in the Dual Monarchy. If one of the two 
partners has to yield, it is always Austria ; Hungarian sus- 
ceptibilities are never to be wounded; and of the common 
expenses, which should be equally defrayed, Hungary con- 
tributes only 33 per cent. Whoever hasa right to complain, 
it is not Hungary; and she owns this, and admits she 
owes much of her position to M. Tisza, to his courage and 
his judgment in all negotiations with Vienna, and 
his remarkable ascendency over the Emperor’s mind. 
Suddenly, in the midst of all this success, Hungary, or, 
at least, Hungary so far as her cities represent her, is 
clamouring furiously for M. Tisza’s resignation. He 
must go, as a sacrifice to the wounded honour of Hungary. 
He has, of course, in fourteen years made many enemies, 
including some genuine patriots, who denounce his 
habit of letting corrupt officials down too easily; and 
he has many other enemies ready-made. Like Kossuth 
and Deak, and other great Hungarians of this epoch, M. 
Tisza is a plebeian, and the magnates dislike the court 
which they feel compelled to pay to a social inferior. As 
the Scotch said of Cromwell’s Judges, M. Tisza is a “ kin- 
less loon,” and the nobles resent while they acknowledge 
his superiority. The clerical party, which, though never 


| dominant in Hungary, is still a force, are enraged with 


him for favouring the Italian alliance ; while several of the 
most influential personages in Hungary, who agree with 
most of his policy, entertain towards him, for reasons not 
These 
various parties have combined for the overthrow of the too 
powerful Minister, and have availed themselves for their 
purpose of an outburst of “nationalist” feeling which he 
has accidentally provoked. The new Army Bill, which 
makes large drafts upon the population, and increases the 
military expenditure, is greatly disliked; bnt it has been 
accepted by the nation as a political necessity, with the 
exception of two or three clauses which provide that 


| words of command shall be given in German, and 





greater contrast can be conceived than that between Mr. | 


Parnell and Mr. O’Brien. 
to be influenced by these cheap heroics. But of late years 
the two nations seem in a great measure to have changed 
their character. Their sympathies have grown as keen as 
those of an excitable young girl, and, like them, they are 
commonly given to undeserving objects. Possibly, there- 
fore, Mr. O’Brien may be right in calculating that there 
are enough Englishmen and Scotchmen willing to admire 
his melodramas to make it worth his while to go on pro- 
ducing them. It is a humiliating admission; but, after 
the incident of ~ ; 


; One would once have thought | 
Englishmen too unimaginative and Scotchmen too practical | 


that all Hungarian officers employed must pass an 
easy German examination. These clauses being sup- 
posed to admit a certain primacy in the German element 
of the Empire, have driven certain classes of the popu- 
lation quite crazy with patriotic excitement. It is in 
vain that old Generals point out to them that in so hetero- 
geneous an Empire, the Army must have common words 
of command, for otherwise officers of a dozen nationalities 
might have a dozen languages to learn; in vain that 
statesmen tell them that the Monarchy must have a lingua 
franca for military business, and that it can only be German ; 
in vain that the most cultivated men in Buda-Pesth point 
out that to learn German is essential to the liberal educa- 
tion it is desired an officer should have. The people will 
have it that to make German a necessary tongue is to 
insult Hungarian nationality, and argument failing them, 
begin to make disturbances in the streets. Mass mectings 
have been held in Buda-Pesth of thirty thousand men, all 
marching in frosty weather to denounce the Premier; the 
Emperor-King, though warmly cheered for himself, is 


assailed with cries of “ Down with Tisza!’ and the smaller 


| cities send up addresses praying for his removal. So fierce 


the clothes and the “ National Protest,” it | 


Would be rash to pronounce. We cannot feel sure that it | 


18 an untrue one, 


| general support. 


is the agitation, that it has spread to the Deputies, and in 
spite of the “political sense” supposed to distinguish 
Hungarians, insults are freely exchanged, and every debate 
is followed by one or more duels. Herr Tisza cannot 
give way, for the uniform organisation of the Army 
is essential to its cohesion, and therefore to the Hapsburg 


| Monarchy ; and it is probable that as the excitement calms 


down, he will keep his majority; but the incident has 
shaken his popularity, and may shorten his continuance in 
an office which is untenable unless its holder is sure of 
He has the Emperor to manage as well 
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us his rivals beyond the Leitha; and to plead successfully 
for immunities for Hungary without pleading that he is 
the mouthpiece of the nation, is next toimpossible. Hun- 
gary has, in fact, weakened the authority of her own 
representative in order to indulge in a sort of scream over 
her affronted amour propre. 


The incident will pass, for the Emperor’s person is not 
mixed up in it, no demonstration will affect the troops, and 
Hungary and Austria are bound together by the chain of 
political necessity ; but it illustrates that terrible vanity of 
nationalities which is the permanent cause of war, and 
which seems irremovable by any argument or any lapse of 
time. The Magyars, the ruling race of Hungary, are 
supposed to be the most sensible political people in Europe, 
and have certainly adhered faithfully to Deak and Tisza, 
mainly as sensible men. So far from being placed in any 
position of humiliation, they are ruling themselves and 
Austria too, and have secured for themselves every privilege 
they desire, including that of getting the better in all 
bargains. They admit fully that, outnumbered as they 
are by the Slavs, the permanence of the Dual Monarchy 
is essentia] to their safety; and so far from specially 
hating the Germans, they ally themselves with them on 
all occasions to resist the Slavs, whose weight presses on 
them everywhere both within and without the Kingdom. 
Without the German help they would in a month be lost 
amid their own dependants. There is not a chance of getting 
rid of the immediate cause of their annoyance, the use of 
a “foreign” tongue on certain business occasions; yet 
they are ready, during a grave crisis in Europe of which 
they are well aware, to upset a successful Government and 
a Premier whose ability they recognise, in order to obtain 
revenge for an “insult” which no human being, least of all 
the Minister who owes everything to their votes, intends to 
put upon them. We are not blaming them, we must observe. 
The pride of nationality becomes, with all nations except 
the English, so nearly instinctive, that it is occasionally 
almost independent of volition; and Hungarians could 
probably no more explain their outburst of political folly, 
than could the “drunken private of the Buffs,” hymned 
by Sir Francis Doyle, explain why he refused to kotow. 
The interest of the story is not that, but rather the 
evidence it affords that confederation between nations is 
nearly beyond hope, that their natural state is antagonism, 
and that in relying on reason and interest to bind them firmly 
together, we are relying as yet on very thin staffs. 
Tennyson’s “ Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
World,” would break up in its first sitting over the 
question of the language to be used in its debates, 
and the Roman Empire would not have survived a 
Representative Assembly for six months. No two peoples 
could have more reason for pulling together than the 
Austrians and Hungarians have ; yet if they were not both 
of them afraid of the same external foes, they would fly 
asunder, not to avoid a common and most oppressive mili- 
tary service, but to avoid letting one of the two enjoy the 
imaginary superiority of settling the words of command 
for both. That touches national pride, and the pride of 
all nations, the English excepted—who would accept Manx 
words of command, if the Manxmen cried for them long 
enough—is in their very veins. Little Bohemia, ringed 
round by superior Powers, shows it as strongly as 
Hungary; and lesser Croatia, with no possibility of 
standing alone, displays it more savagely than either. 
We suppose such irrational pride is not bad for Europe 
in some ways, for it is a force which operates against 
both the conquest that statesmen fear, and the deadly 
monotony in living dreaded by John Stuart Mill ; 
but it is one of the most serious difficulties in the way 
alike of calm and of progress in Europe. It impedes all 
close alliances for long periods, and on alliances depends 
peace; and even when, as in Austria, they have been 
arranged, it compels the nations to submit the gravest 
questions to a personal, and therefore autocratic, referee. 
They dare not and will not trust each other to be fair to 
each other’s pride. Those who believe that Ireland might 
be in the British Empire what Hungary is in the Hapsburg 
Dominion, should just observe the part that loyalty to a 
House plays even in this new incident. Without the 
Emperor, where would be the bond between German and 
Magyar that would stand the strain of the separateness 
produced by national vanity, and where in these islands is 
our Emperor? In Ireland they refuse to drink the Queen’s 
health, and in England men do not care. 
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THE BEST TITLE FOR UNBELIEVER: 
CORRESPONDENT insists that the name oo 
is not, in fact, limited to persons who have Me inal» 

with their Master in religion, since from very ve eet 
Christians were always in the habit of callin rd times the 
medans “ infidel dogs,” a kind of compliment which xen. 
medans up to the present day very freely return Th ahom. 
be no doubt about the fact, and there can be no ‘io ne 
the irritation and vindictive feeling which these hee ashes 
pliments have engendered. All we meant to say rae 
what you may to clear your definition of the word «j = do 
of its associations with the word “ fidelity,” you nevenaile 
able to clear it of these associations, and that is wh — . 
has so much more aggressive a sound than the con a 
believer.” ‘“ Unbeliever” really expresses simply the ; of 

i ge absen 
of belief. “ Infidelity” expresses, whether you wish it to a 
this or not, the absence of fidelity ; and the conse waa 
flavour of vituperation in the word of which it is oe z 
possible to clear it to any race which regards fidelit ae 
of the most sacred of the virtues. Whether this tie ae 
in the word or an advantage, depends, of course, on whe the 
speaker intends it to convey. St. Paul, for instance, if he bad 
spoken English, might have used the word with perfect fitnes 
when he said in the First Epistle to Timothy,—« But if a 
provideth not for his own, and specially his own household y 
has denied his belief, and is worse than an unbelieyey.” ti 
the person so described might have been called an infidel just 
because he was worse than an unbeliever, not because he was 
an unbeliever. Such a man was in St. Paul’s eyes guilty of 
infidelity,—that is, of a distinct breach of that fidelity to 
which he was bound not only by his natural ties of kindred 
but by the obligations which his special belief in Christ in 
forced upon him. In other words, he was an infidel, but, 
as we said before, not because he was an unbeliever, but 
because he was worse than an unbeliever, a man who knew 
that he owed fidelity to his own household bothas a man and as 
a Christian, and was nevertheless unfaithful. To have called 
such a one an infidel would have been perfectly just, and the 
Authorised Version commits a bad blunder when it ealls him 
worse than an infidel. St. Paul did not so call him. He called 
him worse than an unbeliever,—say, an infidel,—not worse 
than an infidel. And the distinction exactly touches our 
objection to the use of the word “ infidel” as describing the 
absence of belief. One who was not faithful to his domestic 
duties, who violated obligations which he recognised, was worse 
than an unbeliever just on that account,—namely, that he was 
guilty of habitual breaches of faith. But if that is what 
the word expresses, it is much more than any word expresses 
which simply denies belief. So, in the second letter to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul warns them against marriages with un- 
believers, on the ground that there can be no true sympathy 
between husband and wife in such marriages. ‘“ What portion 
hath a believer with an unbeliever.” The Authorised Version 
spoils the antithesis altogether when it translates,—* What 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel ?” There cannot bea 
question but that St. Paul at least gives no sort of counten- 
ance to the idea that any word which suggests deficiency in 
fidelity is the true name for one who is simply not a believer. 
“Infidel” is effective as a term of reproach and vitupera- 
tion precisely because it oversteps the meaning of the word 
“unbeliever.” 

For a very different reason, the word “atheist” is totally 
inappropriate to express the absence of belief even in God. It 
does not express moral degeneracy, as does the word “ infidel;” 
but it does express a confidence and finality of conviction that 
there is no God, from which by far the greater number of 
unbelievers shrink, as far exceeding the bounds of their 
denial, and, indeed, as virtually disowning the very ground 
upon which they base their position—the ground, namely, 
that in consequence of the extreme complexity of the problem, 
and the extremely conflicting nature of the evidence, the 
problem is insoluble ; while, if it be insoluble, it is pure aro 
gance to speak of it as solved in a negative sense. It is the 
fool who says in his heart,—‘ There is no God.’ The unbeliever 
is very often no fool. He says in his heart,—‘I have 00 
grounds for believing in God, but I do not say that no such 
grounds exist; I only say that to me hitherto they have 
proved inaccessible.’ Now, the word “atheist,” by common 
consent, expresses the former state of mind, and not the latter; 





the arrogant denial of God, instead of the more modest denial 
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unbeliever there seems no sufficient evidence either 
-¢ or for denying the existence of God. Indeed; 
for affirmn’ Sf + Huxley coined the word 
dly know why Professox y cou e 
er from St. Paul’s speech to the Athenians concerning 
— with the inscription, “To the Unknown God.” 
the alter he wished to express his utter dissatisfaction with 
on whe deny an ultimate mind at the foundation of 
aed phenomena. ‘Call God the ultimate cause if you 
jease,’ he said in effect, ‘and I shall have no objection so long 
6 a allowed to express my deep conviction that of this 
alitimate cause we have no more positive knowledge than the 
Athenians had of the being to whom they erected the altar with 
the insription, “To the Unknown God,” upon it’ | The 
Agnostic, then, is merely a know-nothing in religion. He does 
not object to apply the word “God” to the mysterious cause 
of the universe, so long as he lets it be clearly under- 
stood that of that mysterious cause he has no knowledge at 
all, does not know whether it be personal or impersonal, 
whether it be righteous or unrighteous, or simply non- 
righteous,—that is, morally indifferent,—whether it be a being 
whose essence is thought or matter, or neither thought nor 
matter, or some blending of thought with matter. But all 
this is not less well, and, to our minds, better, expressed by 
the word “unbeliever,” than by the word “agnostic.” What 
the agnostic dreads is the expression of belief where he sees 
no rational ground for belief, or a confident denial where he sees 
no ground for any such denial. The objection to “agnostic ” 
is that it appears to convey more than it does convey. 
You may be a very warm believer in your friend’s innocence 
of some crime of which he is accused, and yet in some true 
sense an agnostic on the subject. You have a belief, and a 
well-founded belief, but you know nothing at all of the 
evidence against him in the particular case. So that, properly 
speaking, a genuine agnostic as to the grounds on which a 
friend is supposed to be guilty of something base, may be a 
very hearty and honest believer in his innocence. And just 
so there is nothing to prevent a man who modestly and wisely 
professes himself a complete agnostic as to the proper answer 
to be given to certain difficulties of the unbeliever, yet having 
the most confident personal trust in God, a trust founded on 
the history and experience of his own life. The word 
“agnostic,” in denying knowledge, says a great deal less than 
“ynbeliever,’ which denies belief. You may have no true 
knowledge and yet be a believer, and a believer on very reason- 
able grounds. I may be a genuine agnostic as to the proper 
grounds for believing glacier-water unhealthy, and yet may be, 
and quite rightly, a sincere believer that glacier-water is 
unhealthy. To our minds, “ agnostic” is not as good a word for 
its purpose as “ unbeliever ” or “non-believer ;” it denies less 
than the latter word denies, and, indeed, denies too little to 
convey any true impression of the attitude of the agnostic’s 
mind. 
But the usual word on the Continent to express unbelief, 
“freethinker,” libre-penseur, seems to us the worst of all 
these words, unless it be used in the strict sense of a thinker 
who holds himself free from all ties to the faith of any master, a 
thinker who believes whatever he believes, not because he has 
confidence in the superior illumination or discernment of 
another, but simply because he has exercised and trusted his own 
judgment as the final authority in these deep matters. If that 
bethe meaning of “freethinker,” the word is expressive, but not 
expressive of any general or specific form of doubt. Sweden- 
borg, for instance, might be called a freethinker, so far as he 
based his religious opinions merely on his own visions, and 
not on the authority of any other seer. Even so the word is 
abad one. There is no more “freedom ” in denying authority 
to others, if your own mind is honestly persuaded that others 
deserve this authority, than there is slavery in trusting a 
dentist as to the state of your teeth, or an architect as to the 
stability of your house. If you are freer when you yield no 
deference to anybody else in the matter of religion, than you 
are when you carefully select him who best deserves your trust, 
and trust him,—then you are freer when you refuse to trust 
the nautical almanack as to the next solar eclipse, than you 
are if you decline to entertain any belief on the subject till 
you have verified all the statements of the nautical almanack 
for yourself—in which case your “freedom” would clearly 
Involve a great deal of superfluous fatigue. 


that to the 


On the whole, then, we must say that of the five words com- 
monly used to express unbelief in God, “ unbeliever,” or at 


all events ‘non-believer,’ 
what is really meant, while “infidel” is positively misleading 
and injurious, and “ freethinker” almost silly. 
the other hand, expresses a great deal too much, and “ agnostic,’ 
to our mind, denies a good deal too little. 
“ non-believer ” there is no imputation of motives, and no excess 
of meaning. It goes just as far aswe mean andnofarther. It 
is perfectly consistent with either a respectful or a disapproving 
attitude of mind, but expresses neither the one nor the other; 


? is much the most expressive of 


“ Atheist,” on 


In “ unbeliever ” or 


and that is precisely what is wanted. For, of course, one 
unbeliever may be worthy of the highest honour, while another 
may be as bad as an infidel, though certainly not solely 
because he falls short of belief. 





THE ENGLISH PANTHEON. 
HE Bill for the enlargement of Westminster Abbey by 
the addition of a Monumental Chapel, which Dean 
Bradley in Tuesday’s Times so eloquently defends, should meet 
with little opposition in Parliament. The addition to the 
Abbey is urgently required if it is to remain, what it has been 
for so many centuries, the Pantheon of the English people, the 
building in which the eye can trace their visible history ; and 
as to the plan, there is practically a general consensus. The 
chapel is to be erected on the site of the houses, or some of 
the houses, of the Little Cloister, is to be approached from 
the Abbey by a “worthy” vestibule winding round the 
eastern exterior of the Chapter-House, and is to be in all 
respects, including the design and finish of the struc- 
ture, an integral portion of the Abbey itself. The plan, 
elaborated for years, has received the assent of all who 
are interested in the subject, and though the Dean half 
hints a suspicion that it is a little too big, that is a fault 
which, a hundred years hence, our descendants will be unable 
to perceive. There will be no lack of claimants for the honour 
of a monument within the new space, for nothing but a blow 
overwhelming civilisation can prevent our race from pro- 
ducing great men in literature and science; and if the soldiers 
and the statesmen of the future should have but the melancholy 
task of retarding the dissolution of the Empire, still that is 
work which has often brought out the greatest minds, and 
endeared them most closely to their people. The Monu- 
mental Chapel will not dwarf or impoverish the Abbey; 
and short of that, there is no grandeur of plan which, the 
funds indispensable for perfection of structure being granted, 
will not, as time rolls on, be found to be inadequate. We are 
not, if the signs around us may be trusted, on the edge of 
sterile centuries, but at the commencement of a period when 
our history will be full, though its opulence may sometimes, 
or often, arise from the magnitude of its misfortunes. Pain 
and loss and humiliation, and the duty of strenuous resistance, 
will breed minds as great as any that prosperity has yielded, 
and perhaps nobler than any of those which have been exempt 
from that harsh annealing; and it is to help in preserving the 
memory of those minds that the new chapel will be erected. 

No fear of our children having too much room! 

It is not, we fancy, necessary to prove by argument that it is 
well to keep such memories alive, though Englishmen are, of all 
the peoples of the world, those who have the fewest traditions, 
and who most readily forget the incidents and even the general 
current of their own glorious past. The commonest selfishness 
would teach any race that it must benefit by great men, and 
all admit that there is no such stimulus to the development of 
greatness as the certainty that he who exhibits it runs no 
risk of oblivion, of being, as the great mass of men must always 
be, “thrust foully in the earth to be forgot.” It is only 
needful to point out that if, as so many fear, though we 
do not, the hope of a future life should die away as a moving 
spring of action, the desire to live on here, to influence the 
thoughts and the aspirations of endless generations of fellow- 
citizens, to exercise power even from the grave, will increase 
and not diminish in its force. That end can only seem small 
to those who believe, and this with no perfunctory belief, that 
the close of life is not here, that each man has a second career 
before him, and one in pursuit of which he will survive not 
only his people, but man himself. To him who believes that 
this life is but a day, fame must seem more or less an illusion ; 
but to him who thinks this life will be all, fame must be often 
the nearest approach to a spiritual reality. The preservation of 
the memories of the great will be at least as important to an 








unbelieving as to a reverent people, and will, as time rolls 
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on, probably be to both increasingly difficult. Writers often 
argue as if it would be easy because of printing, and news- 
papers, and education, and all the rest of the instruments for 
diffusing and retaining knowledge, and forget that recollection 
depends on attention; that all these instruments increase with 
fatal rapidity the pressure of the present; and that amid the 
intellectual bustle they admire, the last quality which increases, 
or will increase, is the power of reflection. The memory of men 
is hourly becoming more and more overcharged, till with 
every step forward in “civilisation,” the past seems to lose 
something of its hold upon both memory and regard. Im- 
possible to forget !—how much do we remember of the great 
men of this over-choked half-century; or if we who saw 
them still retain dim memories of their greatness, how much 
stays with our sons? Ask undergraduates what they really 
know of the prominent men of Europe or of England who 
passed away between 1830 and 1880, and you will be enlightened 
as to the difficulty with which men’s memories are kept green. 
The deeds of the half of them, their successes, their failures, 
their battles, their discoveries, their writings, still more 
their personal selves, are as forgotten as if they had never 
been. A book is not remembered which no one opens, or 
a discovery which has been superseded, or a man who has 
become, as the youngsters say, with the regretful courtesy 
which yet betokens no interest, “to me only a name, about 
which I am ashamed to say I know nothing definite.” In the 
stirring times before us, and amidst the showers of criticism 
that will be thrown upon all who rise, and in spite 
of the hubbub of personalities which disgraces our era, 
men, we may rely on it, will in self-protection develop 
a magnificent power of being ignorant, and of forgetting 
all greatness of all kinds which is not either isolated 
by its supreme magnitude or forced on them by influences 
beyond their own control. How many of the great now 
or lately alive will be known in 1989? Our great-grand- 
children born under the régime of the telephone and 
the phonograph, or perhaps more wonderful things—for 
why should sight remain short, while hearing has been so 
extended P—will need every help to memory that we can pre- 
pare for them, and will forget every Shade which does not, so 
to speak, take them by the throat. The progress of the ages 
may be all for good; indeed, in some way, usually imper- 
ceptible, it must be for good; but it tends to kill meditation, 
and it is through meditation only that the “ lives of great men 
‘can remind us” of what human effort has accomplished, and 
therefore may accomplish again. 


But can the memory of great men be kept alive by monu- 
ments ? No; but monuments, more especially portrait statues, 
which bring before us the men themselves, can help. The best 
conceivable monument to one kind of man is his work, say, to 
an architect,—though it is remarkable that of all names, those 
of the men who reared great buildings are the most obscure, and 
1989 will know as little of Scott as 1889 knows of the archi- 
tect of Westminster Abbey ;—another will have his memory 
best preserved in that small portion of his writings which will 
in truth survive; and a third may receive the meed which 
perhaps of all others is the surest antiseptic, a traditionary 
fame. Better live as Wallace has lived in the hearts of the 
Scotch people, than be enshrined in every monumental chapel 
of the earth. To many, chiefly statesmen and soldiers, 
pictorial history will do justice, as it has done, for instance— 
and perhaps more than justice—to Charlemagne and Elizabeth ; 
but in all cases the monument will help, and in all but the 
very greatest it will help much. It will, to begin with, widen 
the area of memory. Musicians need no monument to recall 
Purcell; but for the non-musical multitude, the common 
folk who are to rule us all for our good, for ever, or at 
least till the Chinaman gets rifles, what trace of Purcell 
survives except his monument in Westminster Abbey? Those 
who see it there inquire, read, perhaps, if they are capable, 
gain some idea of his music, and Purcell is to them once more 
among those who have not completely passed away. The 
illustration is only a good one because all who read will 
recognise it easily; but the idea it conveys is true of all but 
the very greatest. The monument which cannot perish 
stimulates the inquiry under which memory revives. That is its 





true function, and it can be best performed in a central spot 

where the crowd flows for ever, and yet is attuned by all the | 
surroundings to meditation and to thought. It is when feeling | 
for the past has been evoked, that we think most to the purpose | 


of past men. We cannot create such surroundings—the a»: 
lost as well, we fear, as the desire—but they exist for us it 
in the Abbey, and in making it more spacious ag a Sry 
we utilise an advantage which all our knowledge pe 
wealth, and command of the resources of industry. or 
not without it secure. We trust there will be no pin 
tion to the Bill, and trust also that before it is toute, 
passion for living in the minds of men will strike some on : 
our many rich, that the whole expense will be borne by i 
man, and that the chapel, like Henry VII.’s and Riveit 
Confessor’s, may yet bear an individual name, the owner 4 
which may be sure in that event that it will outlast in éh 
memories of Englishmen that of many a greater Denetactae 
Cheops only paid for the Great Pyramid, but his name has 
survived the rise and fall of Empires, like the Pyramiq itself 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


“THE APOTHEOSIS OF HUMBUG.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Late on Friday, the 15th inst., I saw it stated jn the 
leading columns of the Dublin Mail that Sir George Trevelyan 
speaking at Bridgeton, had called the writer of the letter under 
the above title in the Spectator of the 9th inst., “a rufian” 
(not even “a genial ruffian ”’), and declared that “the Spectator 
had disgraced itself by printing it.” These flowers of oratory 
did not appear in the ordinary reports of the day, and hence 
escaped my notice. It seems that the public nowadays are 
not very keen to know all Sir George says, and that a lono 
speech of his is usually condensed into half-a-column or so 
Buta certain “ Nationalist ” journal in Ireland has made special 
and, it assures us, costly arrangements to report Sir George 
in full, and to this enthusiasm of a sudden friendship is 
due the knowledge of what he is reported to have said at 
Bridgeton. It is, of course, astute policy for the “ Nationalist” 
journals to parade in their columns a repentant ex-Chief Seere. 
tary ; but Ihave sufficient respect left for Sir George Trevelyan 
to hope that he did not use the language attributed to him, 
In the terminology of Irish Nationalism, “ ruffian” may be 
defined as a word of mild reproach. But in England and 
Scotland it still retains its old significance, and is rarely used 
by gentlemen, and never to each other. 

But whether he used the objectionable language or not, Sir 
George seems to have been curiously exasperated by my 
remark that the recent Liberal Unionist banquetters in Dublin 
“indulged in the after-dinner laughter which is good for 
digestion.” Certainly we did very freely, and all Dublin also 
was set laughing that fateful afternoon at the humorous 
figure cut by the Lord Mayor and his vates sacer in the 
Freeman’s Journal. “ Parnellism” has not yet knocked all 
the fun out of us in Ireland. As to Mr. William O’Brien, few 
of us, and certainly not myself, felt inclined to laugh at him. 
There are absurdities which are painful rather than amusing; 
such are Mr. O’Brien’s. There are absurdities very amusing 
and not at all painful; such are Mr. Thomas Sexton's. | 
must have read in the past few years a mile of columns 
in the “ Nationalist” journals teeming with gibes and jests, 
and ridicule not merely of their political opponents, but of 
the Judges, Magistrates, police, and other functionaries (in- 
cluding Sir George himself) who were simply doing their 
duty; and I have little sympathy for those super-sensitive 
patriots who are so deeply concerned about their clothes and 
the class of railway-carriage suitable to their dignity. The 
late Liberal Unionist banquet in Dublin will be memorable if 
it fixes public attention on the shameful intolerance of the 
Irish Party calling themselves ‘ Nationalists,” and aspiring 
to be trusted with authority over their fellow-countrymen. 
The Orangemen in their most arrogant days were models of 
mildness and toleration in comparison. 

The Liberal Party is divided now between those who dissent 
from and assent to Mr. Gladstone. I venture to remind the 
Assentient Liberals that in demanding that Mr. O’Brien and 
similar offenders shall be treated as “political prisoners,” 
they admit that the offences of these gentlemen have beet 
deliberately committed for a political purpose. As regards 
the relations now existing in Ireland between landlord and 
tenant, a high authority has recently spoken with honourable 





| and significant plainness. A few weeks ago, the distit- 


guished Catholic Prelate, Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, 
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te some letters to the Conservative Dublin Evening Mail. 
¢ them, his Grace made the following observations :— 
” SS I called the Irish landlords ‘wicked men.’ Excuse 
‘ ie he the adjective ‘wicked’ in reference to ‘certain 
ale > here are, I am sure you will recognise, 
” ked landlords as well as wicked tenants. I should be sorry 
wic e the phrase applied with anything like generality to 
* Se side. Indeed, I think the cases in which it could be 
sf Sed to the present race of Irish landlords in their dealings 
heir tenants are, on the whole, exceedingly few. The 
vettlement of the Trish land question would present much less 
‘ificalty than it does if all persons: would bear in mind how 
very small is the number of estates in Ireland on which there 
;3 now any very serious trouble between landlord and tenant.” 
Why then, may T ask, all this turmoil, and why is Mr. W. 
(Brien in gaol, and Father MacFadden waiting his trial for 
complicity in murder ? If every order of men is to be execrated, 
and expropriated, and exterminated because of the sins of 
«exceedingly few,” not even Sir George Trevelyan will escape 
destruction —I am, Sir, &e., 


AN INJUSTICE TO M. FLOQUET. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
$ir,—I observe that in your article entitled “The Fall of M. 
Floquet,” you adopt Mr. Blowitz’s story, related in the Times, 
that on the night of the Seine election, after the declaration 
of the poll, M. Floquet proposed at a Cabinet meeting to arrest 
and expel General Boulanger. 

I beg to assure you that there is no truth in this story. M. 
Floquet made no such proposal. I give this contradiction on 
the authority of a Cabinet Minister who was present at the 
meeting.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Paris, February 29th. FREDK. A. MAXSE. 

NATIONALIST SCHOCLMASPERS IN IRELAND. 

(To THE EpiTor Of THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You spoke a word of wisdom when you said, in the 
Spectator of February 9th (p. 186), speaking of the Board- 
school teachers :—‘ We dread nothing more than the transfer 
of all education to a class necessarily self-conscious and 
chronically discontented.” I have no special knowledge of 
the subject, but I know that in Ireland, before the beginning 
of the present troubles, men much better informed than I am, 
saw a grave political danger in the discontent of the National- 
school teachers with their position, being poorly paid, and 
subject to dismissal at the mere will of the “patrons” or 
managers of schools.—I um, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, February 18th. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S TRIAL. 

[To THe Epiror or THR ‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sim,—From letters which have appeared from time to time 
in the daily papers, it is plain that many of those who approve 
of the prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln, do so because they 
dislike any innovations on accustomed modes of worship being 
forced on a congregation by the sole will of the parish clergy- 
man. There is every reason in this dislike. But the way to 
remedy what is an undoubted grievance, is not, I venture to 
think, to inflict another grievance upon those who happen to 
like an ornate and, as they consider, a Catholic form of 
worship, and one in whose main features the Church, both 
East and West, agreed long before the errors and accretions 
of Popery were heard of. 

It is useless to attempt to “put down Ritualism,” as it is 
called, by reading the word “ not ” into the Ornaments Rubric, 
and forcing the discredited judgments of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council down the throats of those who are 
convinced that they are bad law and worse history, contra- 
dictory of former decisions of the same Court, and, as 
some of the most eminent Judges have themselves asserted, 
hased rather upon policy than on law at all. Such a course 
May very probably, by narrowing the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England, bring about disruption and disen- 
dowment, but it can never bring peace. 

Moreover, the doctrines which ritual is supposed to sym- 
holise are permitted by the Bennett judgment to be taught; so 
that those who dislike these will not in this way save them. 
selves from what they consider false teaching. I have 
admitted that there is a distinct grievance in forcing an 





unwilling congregation to accept a type of worship of which 
they disapprove, and whether it is a “ High” or a “ Low” con- 
gregation which is thus injured signifies nothing. But it is 
unquestionable that intoning the prayers, chanting the Psalms, 
putting the choir into surplices, changing altar-cloths at 
the different seasons, which are all strictly legal, have given 
and do give as much offence to those who are unaccustomed 
to them or dislike them, as do altar-lights and vestments. 
Supposing, therefore, that the “Catholic ” school has its reli- 
gious rights violated by being forced to accept the non- 
natural interpretations of the Judicial Committee, it will not 
in the least help the “non-Catholic ” school to get or to keep 
the services which they affect. 

Is there, then, no mode by which all this mutual irritation 
may beavoided? I think there is, and that it is to be sought in 
the direction of a large-hearted toleration of different modes of 
worship, in the abstract ; and in bringing in the authority of the 
Bishop in Council to decide when and where these different 
modes of worship may be introduced, in the concrete. The 
Bishop’s Council might consist of his Chapter and his Arch- 
deacons, and, say, such M.P.’s in the county as were communi- 
cant members of the Church. The appointment of different 
hours, or, if need be, different places, for various forms of ser- 
vice, would be found with the aid of a little common-sense to 
solve most of the difficulties which cause reasonable ground of 
complaint. But the key to the solution is not increased 
narrowness, but a larger toleration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. R. Porrat. 


THE STERNNESS OF CHRIST. 

(To THE EpitTor oF THE “ SpectaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—Many of your readers will thank you for the timely 
support, given in your article in the Spectator of February 16th 
with the above heading, to the true doctrine as to the impres- 
sion made by Christ’s character on the people of Palestine. 
I venture to offer two additional items of evidence on the 
same side. 

“Tt was said of some that Elias had appeared.” If Jesus had 
been in appearance and manner the “ weak creature” which a 
very eminent sceptic, often mentioned in your columns, some- 
times declares him to have been—the true original of the low- 
browed, thorn-crowned, passive Christs of medizval and 
ecclesiastical art—is it conceivable that the common people of 
Galilee could have mistaken him for the promised Elijah who 
had been, so to speak, an incarnate thunderstorm in the days 
of Ahab and Jezebel? There must have appeared, at least 
often, a mysterious mingling of the awful and terrible with the 
compassionate and loving in Jesus Christ. 

The close friendship, again, into which our Lord drew the 
Apostle John seems to me to point in the same direction. This 
Apostle of Love, as he is called in many pulpits, was at least 
by nature a Son of Thunder, though sometimes, as in the case 
of the Samaritan villagers, mistaken in the proposed aim of 
his thunderbolts. His Gospel and Epistles, not to speak of 
the Apocalypse, are full of signs of a most robust and severe 
moral disposition. No one employs more terrible denuncia- 
tions in enforcing the doctrine of “love.” St. Peter was a 
Fénélon in comparison. Nevertheless, this Son of Thunder was 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved.” Was it not a case of the 
attraction of similars,—that similarity which consisted in the 
noble and rare conjunction of manly religious strength and 
womanly tenderness, the strength which can contend for 
righteousness even unto death and judgment, and the tender- 
ness which melts into sympathy in the presence of sin and 
sorrow ? How should it be otherwise, if this Wonderful One 
truly was an incarnation of Deity,—of that Being who is at 
once the “ great and terrible God,” yet “full of compassion 
and merciful,” the God both of Nature and Revelation ? 

May I add another line, on the letter of your corres- 
pondent, “ C. P. M.,” on “ Demoniac Possession” ? Josephus 
tells us incidentally that the daimonia of his day, who 
infested the possessed, were “the souls of wicked men 
departed,” not fallen angels. That idea runs tbrough nearly 
all the patristic references to exorcism in the early Church. 
At least, a signal confirmation is given to this belief by the 
fact that those swarming larve, cast out from one tormented 
demoniac, longed for reincarnation ; prayed even for permission 
to enter into the gross organisation of the two thousand swine, 
rather than to endure longer the incorporeal condition, or to 
be dismissed into the “abyss” (R.V.),—the dark prison-house 
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of disembodied souls below. If this occurred once (as those | needless anxiety and abstinence from food, and that 


admit who believe that the Evangelists would not have encum- 
bered their narrative with so awful a story except under the 
overpowering compulsion of known facts), why should the 
ancient tradition (common to Egypt and India from the earliest 
times) of an occasional punitive transmigration into animals of 
grossly depraved souls be dismissed as incredible P It is almost 
an edifying belief that the next stage of corporeity for some 
depraved specimens of humanity should be, as Mr. Carlyle 
suggests, a temporary reincarnation in “Dead Sea apes,” or 
some still more filthy denizens of the earth’s desolate places. 
—I am, Sir, Xe., hele OS, E. W. 
“INFIDEL”? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I cannot agree with you in your definition of “infidel ” 
as “a man who is unfaithful to one to whom he feels he owes 
fidelity.” I am perfectly certain Professor Huxley does not 
mean this by the term, nor is this its general usage. If so, no 
one could be theologically an infidel who was not a Christian, 
at least in name. The absconding clerk is not called “ infidel.” 
Nor does the word éz.070:, in its New Testament usage, seem 
to warrant this application. That, however, is of little con- 
sequence, if only all agree to use the word in any one sense. 
By “infidel,” I mean one who is without faith in the creed of 
his country, and most assuredly the name ought not neces- 
sarily to carry with it reproach. While we are thus playing at 
battledore and shuttlecock with these words, we shall get 
nothing but cork and feather for our pains, however earnest 
the players may be. Can you, Sir, use your great influence to 
obtain a congress of representative men, so as to decide what 
shall be the recognised usages of many words now drifting 
hopelessly and helplessly nowhere, knocking against friends 
and making them foes, knocking against foes and making 
them friends? And all the while, these same words uniformly 
understood might be as oil on the waters smoothing the waves, 
enabling foe to come near to presumed foe, and find in him 
only a friend. If you can and will arrange such a conference, 
IT am persuaded you will do more for the interests of truth and 
for the brotherhood of difference than has been done by all the 
controversies that have been ever held. For example, with 
what scorn do some Christians call other men “agnostics,” and 
yet every Christian confesses himself an agnostic when he 
says “I believe,” for the man who believes does not know. 
With all my heart, and as the result of a long experience, I 
feel that a message of peace is to be found in the reversal of 
the confusion of Babel. I need not say that, should you 
determine to arrange such a conference, I and many 
friends will give you all the assistance in our power.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


St. Cuthberts, Birminghain. JAMES McCann. 


[There are far too many conferences as it is. Such a con- 
ference would be pure waste of energy. Nobody abides by 
definitions thus laid down. It is impossible to get rid of the 
obvious connection between “infidelity” and “ fidelity” in 
popular parlance, define as you may.—ED. Spectator. | 





A CANINE LESSON. 
[To Tue Eprror oF tue ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Your correspondent * Roy’s” very interesting account 
of “A Canine Friendship,” tempts me to send you the 
following about two Dandie Dinmonts in this neighbourhood. 

Friends of mine in Dumfriesshire had in their house two 
Dandie Dinmont dogs who were inseparable friends and con- 
stant companions in all that was going on. One day one of 
these dogs disappeared unaccountably, and nothing was seen 
of it for a week. His owners were very vexed, thinking he 
must have got within the range of some keeper’s gun or met 
with some other accident. 


’ 


But the absentee’s home-keeping companion was greatly 
distressed ; he moped about, and would not touch any food 
for several days; till, unexpectedly on my friend’s part, 
the truant suddenly reappeared and showed himself in the 
house. The dog who had remained at home, when he saw the 
arrival of his former friend, looked steadily at him for a few 
seconds, and then, without further parley, went at him and 
gave the truant a thoroughly sound thrashing. I always 





the truant 
10ur Could 
ion. ~] am, 


must learn by painful experience that such behay 
not be lightly condoned by his inseparable compan 
Sir, &e., 

Moffat, February 18th. Ig 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 
NEW GALLERY. ; 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
Tue Committee and Directors of the Stuart Exhibition aro 
to be congratulated upon the successful manner jn which 
they have brought together the pictures, miniatures, and 
relics forming this collection. Though every one may not be 
Jacobite to the point of those enthusiasts we hear of, who 
appeared with white ribbons and cockades on the day of the 
private view, yet the interest felt in the Stuart dynasty is both 
genuine and widespread. In spite of many bad qualities—ijp 
fact, an almost entire absence of good ones—still there is 
something about the family that in a peculiar manner calls 
forth our sympathies. That they always seem to haye 
possessed this gift, is well shown by the extraordinary ang 
almost unexampled way in which the secrets of the hidings 
and escapes of both Charles II. and the Young Pretender (or, 
as he is more reverently termed here, Charles III.) were kept 
by the different sorts and conditions of men to whom those 
secrets were entrusted. 

Before speaking of Mary “Queen o’ Scots,” who will naturally 
occupy the first place in public interest, we would say a few 
words on the pictures here shown of earlier Stuart interest, 
especially as amongst them is found what probably, as art, is 
one of the best things in the Exhibition. We allude to the 
Diptych (8) formerly in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Edin. 
burgh. Some have attributed this fine work to Mabuse, but 
the authorship is uncertain. The picture is on two volets, or 
wings, opening and shutting. On the one side we have King 
James III. in his Royal robes, with his son, James IV., after- 
wards killed at Flodden, behind him, both on their knees; St. 
Andrew, the patron saint of Scotland, places the crown on his 
head ; on the reverse of his panel the Holy Trinity is depicted. 
On the other wing, his Queen, Margaret of Denmark, kneels 
at a desk, also in prayer, with a fully armed knight behind 
her (whom the catalogue, apparently without grounds, calls 
St. George). On the reverse of her panel, St. Cecilia appears 
seated at an organ, with an angel working the bellows, treated 
very much in the Flemish manner. In front of this group is 
introduced the portrait of Sir Thomas Boucle, Provost of 
Trinity College, Edinburgh, for whom the diptych was painted. 
The whole work is rich in fine colour and high finish, which 
qualities reach their climax in the masterly grey-draped figure 
of the old Provost, surely a most individual portrait. 

Of two pictures attributed to Holbein, James IV. (?) (9) 
and Margaret his Queen, sister of our Henry VIII. (10), we 
prefer the latter. It represents a broad-faced, comely looking 
dame who might stand for Chaucer's “ good wif of Bathe,” with 
whom, according to history, she had many points of character 
in common; she was the mother of James V., “ the guid man 
of Ballanguich,” of whom we have many portraits here, none 
very good as art. In one of them (15) he is evidently trying 
to look as broad and as puffed out as our own blufi 
King Hal, his uncle. Among the relics of this period should 
be noticed a grand knightly sword and dagger, and a simple 
turquoise ring, found on the field of Flodden, and supposed 
to have belonged to the unfortunate King James IV., of the 
iron penitential belt ; they are in a case in the entrance hall. 

For the admirers and believers in Mary Stuart, there is here 
ample food for inquiry and sympathy, the collection being 
very rich not only in pictures, but also in relics and miniatures. 
The first thing that strikes one is the number of similar por 
traits of her, but this is accounted for by the fact that formerly, 
and up to the close of the last century, it was the custom in 
Scotland for young brides to carry to their new homes (among 
what they called their “ bonny things,” equivalent to our 
“trousseau ’’), a replica portrait of the martyred Queen. The 


| hair in ten of the fifteen large pictures is dark ; but as in the 


explain this to myself by supposing that the home-keeping celebrated miniature (212) from the Windsor collection the hair 
dog decided that the truant had caused him for several days 





| 
| 


is golden, and also actual locks of her hair in the collection are 
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Jour, we must decide for the latter, which has 
also tradition on its side. We would notice here the cast 
of the Queen’s face from her effigy at Westminster Abbey, 
where she lies not far from her great rival. It might prove an 
interesting question for discussion by phrenologists why Mary, 
who, though so 1 “ady to lose her heart to men, but without the 
er to govern them, has such a fine development of fore- 
On the other hand, the great Elizahbeth’s cranial capacity 
appears small, the line of forehead retreating, whereas we 
,now that, though she had a decided weakness for Leicester 
and others, she never allowed her admirers to get out of hand. 
That Mary possessed charm and fascination, is beyond a doubt ; 
but it is difficult to realise it from any of the portraits. The 
miniature from the Royal collection by Janet (212), whose five 
sketches of Royal children in the same case should be noticed, 
has always been considered among the most authentic of her 
many portraits. Tn it we see her with longish nose and almond 
ayes, and there is nothing that speaks of the indomitable pluck 
and energy that enabled her to mount and ride fifty miles at a 
stretch, and bear up under the long rigorous captivity of her 
later year's. Of relics of that time, none are more touching 
than the numerous and elaborate pieces of her needlework,— 
models of patient perseverance, and a lesson, rather after the 
manner of Mr. Ruskin, to the lady crewel-worker of our day. 
Amongst a wealth of other relics, including magnificently 
iIuminated missals, we would mention the beautiful pearl 
necklace (308). The setting is in flewr-de-lys, and is very pro- 
bably the one given her by Katherine de Medicis on her 
marriage with Francis II., Katherine herself having received 
it from her father, who had laid the unfortunate Florentines 
under a heavy tax to purchase it. We must not omit the 
pathetic but collected letter written by her to Henry LI. of 
France on February 8th, 1587, just six hours before her 


of the same CO 


pow 
head. 


execution. 

We now come to our own James L., who appears in his best 
light asa funny little urchin on his knees at his father’s tomb ; 
this is an interesting picture (46), attributed to Lucas de 
Heere. Darnley’s effigy is painted to resemble the life, and is 
evidently a faithful likeness, if we compare it with the 
youthful-looking portraits, of which there are several here, of 
that unfortunate “lang lad.” His arms as King Consort, the 
object of his ambition, are on his tomb, and in other parts 
of the picture are depicted the details of that ghastly scene, 
the murder of Kirk o’ Field. The young King’s grandfather 
and grandmother, Earl and Countess of Lenox, kneel behind 
him. There are several portraits of the British Solomon, in all 
of which he looks singularly unkingly. There are also many 
portraits of his eldest son, Henry, all poor as art, and none of 
them quite bearing out the praise of his contemporaries as to 
his beauty. In one of them he wears the very suit of black 
and gold armour to be seen in the hall of the Exhibition. 

There are several portraits here of the unfortunate Arabella 
Stuart, painfully sad in expression, with the exception of 65, 
in which she is represented as a quaint, chubby little child, 
not yet realising the penalties of being born too close to the 
Throne. 

Amongst the social virtues of Charles I, must be men- 
tioned his great devotion to and patronage of art and 
literature; Rubens, in one of his letters, says that his chief 
inducement to visit England is that he hears “that the Prince 
of that country is the best judge of art in Europe.” This 
quality has been remarkably rare among our Kings, though 
it is the Republican party which we have to thank for the loss 
of the magnificent collections made by Charles. It is to 
Oliver Cromwell's credit that to him we owe the retention of 
the Raphael Cartoons. Of the Vandycks here shown, we 
should select for representative examples of the painter 
and the King, 68 and 69, the former a_ three-quarter 
figure in armour, grasping his military baton. Tradition 
tells us that the King’s tongue was too large for his 
mouth, and that he slobbered ; and yet, in spite of all, what 
wonderful dignity the painter has contrived to give, whilst 

still indicating the irresolute and weak side of the character, 
just as Velasquez treated Philip IV. under still greater diffi- 
culties, Not equalling the latter painter in directness and force, 
itmust not be forgotten how successfully Vandyck treated 
women. It is interesting to compare Henrietta Maria (72) in 
the heyday of youth and prosperity, with the sorrowful, faded- 
woking Queen (70), holding a book, entitled “ The Advantages 

Death,” in her hand, painted many years later by Claude le 





Febvre. No. 78 is one of the many gigantic equestrian por- 
traits of the King, very inferior to that in the National 
Gallery. No. 76, by Sir P. Lely, is curious as giving the King 
a remarkable look of Cromwell. 

In relics of the martyred King the collection is rich, from 
his christening clothes (385) to those blood-stained shirts (370 
and 373) worn by him on the scaffold, cherished as sacred 
relics in two Cavalier families, now for the first time brought 
together again since that memorable day when the White 
King made good his speech to Lord Digby,—“I will either 
live as a King, or die as a gentleman!” His Naseby saddle 
should not be overlooked, on which he, at the close of 
that decisive field, for the last time a King, rode along the 
ranks encouraging and imploring,—* One charge more, and we 
recover the day!” Also the old moth-eaten chair and cushion 
used by him at his trial: that scene which sorrowfully recalls 
his own words,—* There is nothing more contemptible than a 
despised Prince.” 





BOOKS. 


M. DE PRESSENSE ON IRELAND.* 
HOWEVER much one may differ from the conclusions at which 
M. de Pressensé has arrived on the Irish Question, it would be 
unfair to deny him the merit of having produced a very 
remarkable and eminently readable work. That at this time 
of day, when most readers have had more than their fill of the 
eternal Irish Question, it should be possible to bring out a 
bulky volume of five hundred pages large octavo, which even 
a political opponent must find it difficult to lay down unfinished, 
is a performance of which any author may be justly proud. 
It is, at all events, a proof that M. Francis de Pressensé has 
inherited no small share of the literary talent of his father, M. 
Edmond de Pressens¢, the well-known French Protestant 
Pasteur and Senator. Having accorded to M. F. de Pressensé 
a full share of the praise which is his due, we must now 
proceed to point out our grounds for differing radically 
from his whole conception of the bearings of the Irish 
Question. In the first place, we bold him to be essentially 
mistaken in assigning chief weight to the political side 
of the Irish Question. Indeed, all the five books into 
which M. de Pressensé divides his work, are little else than 
a series of brilliant political essays, made up from published 
Parliamentary proceedings, State papers, histories, and bio- 
graphies of statesmen. Of these, a most formidable list of 
authorities, extending to upwards of one hundred sources of 


information, is prefaced to the work. Bulky as this list is, 


and complete from the political point of view, it is strikingly 
deficient in works of economical reference. 

M. de Pressensé has evidently steeped his mind with the 
Irish political history of the past hundred years, to the 
practical exclusion of the economie problems which, in our 
judgment, are incomparably the most essential factors in the 
Irish Question. And in endorsing the Nationalists’ sweeping 
condemnation of British rule in Ireland, he absolutely ignores 
the fact that, under this very rule, the larger half of the 
Province of Ulster enjoys very considerable prosperity, and 
is determined to remain in union with Great Britain, come 
what will. If M. de Pressensé and his Gladstonian allies 
dispute that fact, let them go to Ulster, as the present writer 
has done more than once, and judge for themselves by making 
inquiries on the spot. In M. de Pressensé’s work, there is 
throughout an utterly unfounded assumption of the fact that 
the Irish are, and always have been, a homogeneous people, 
with the single fixed patriotic aim of achieving that inde- 
pendence which they once enjoyed. Now, it is indisputable 
that, as a matter of fact, they never at any time were a single 
nation, but were, before their connection with England, a 
collection of half-savage tribes, always fighting with and per- 
petrating unspeakable barbarities on each other, and never 
really bound together by their nominal over-King. 

For M. de Pressensé, Irish history begins with 1782, and the 
achievements of Grattan’s Parliament. From our author, 
however, we get no inkling that the semi-independence of 
Grattan’s Parliament was an unprecedented innovation, and a 
concession wrung from Britain, in a moment of weakness, at 
the point of the bayonets of the armed Volunteers. The un- 


* L’'Ivlande et ’ Angleterre, Par Francis de Pressensé. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit, 
et Cie. 
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informed reader—and most foreigners are almost necessarily 
ignorant of the details of Irish history—would gather from 
M. de Pressensé that Grattan’s Parliament was merely re- 
covering a portion of that independence which Ireland had 
once enjoyed in earlier times. As a matter of fact, the body 
called an Irish Parliament, which had existed at intervals for 
six hundred years, had never been anything else but strictly 
subordinate to, and sometimes actually incorporated with, the 
Westminster Parliament. For the two centuries previous to 
1782, the Irish Parliament was, in fact, only a committee of Pro- 
testant gentry and Government nominees. The simple fact that 
such a Parliament existed for the convenience of Government, 
it being found practically impossible in former days for Irish 
delegates to attend regularly at Westminster, is the sole 
foundation for the assumption that Ireland ever enjoyed 
independence, or is entitled to recover it now. If M. de 
Pressensé goes back as far as Grattan’s Parliament, we hold 
that he is bound to go back further, and consider that 
six centuries of admitted political subordination outweigh 
eighteen years of Parliamentary insubordination ending in 
rebellion. But meeting him on the sole ground of Grattan’s 
Parliament, does he not see that if Grattan’s Parliament was 
good for voting one measure, it was equally good for another ? 
Consequently, its vote for the Union was as good as any other 
vote. 

But leaving historical and political arguments on one side, 
let us for a moment regard the economic side of the question. 
Is there any reasonable ground for hoping that the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of Irishmen, or that the 
general good of Ivishmen alone, would be promoted by the 
concession of Home-rule? Let us look again at Ulster. The 
prosperity which reigns there (out of ultra-Catholic Donegal) 
is mainly due to the confidence inspired by the British con- 
nection in the manufacturing and commercial community 
there. If British rule is good enough for Ulster, why is it 
not good enough for the rest of Ireland? But, in fact, all 
over Ireland prosperous citizens do cling to the British con- 
nection as their only safeguard from unjust taxation, if not 
plunder. Lookatthe chronic misery in the South and West of 
Ireland, where industry hardly exists, and an excessive popula- 
tion attempts the impossible task of getting a living out 
of patches of ground amidst rocks and bogs? Would 
the wretched peasantry of Kerry and Connemara be appre- 
ciably less miserable if they had their patches rent-free, 
—that is, if they paid nothing a year instead of a rent 
averaging about 303.? Asa matter of fact, the majority have 
paid little or no rent for several years; yet their condition is 
as bad or worse than ever. It is a monstrously unjust con- 
tention to lay this misery at the doors of the landlords or the 
British Government. For every pound withheld from the 
landlord of late years, we may be certain that the priests or 
the Nationalists have extracted a full equivalent. 

Considering his neglect of the economic side of the Irish 
Question, we cannot be surprised, however much we may regret, 
to find so able a writer as M. F. de Pressensé blindly endorsing 
the denunciations of landlords for clearing the surplus popula- 
tion from their estates, after the terrible famine of 1846-47. 
If with a total population reduced from eight millions in 1847 
to barely five millions in 1879, the Western half of Ireland was 
on the verge of another famine at the latter date, how can 
Irish landlords or the British Government be justly blamed 
for promoting emigration? If any one asserts that migration 
to the better, but already fully settled land in the Eastern 
half of Ireland, is the proper remedy, let him show why Mr. 
Parnell’s attempt in that direction was an utter failure. An | 
impression having once got abroad that Ireland is an excep- 
tionally fertile country, it seems hopeless to persuade “the 
civilised world” that about half of it is agriculturally 
worthless. 


For M. de Pressensé Irish outrages do not exist, andM 
Parnell, W. O’Brien, and Co. are throughout blameles. 
knights, doing battle for the right against British olan, 
and injustice. Such is the character of his politica] ethics! 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

Mrs. WaLForp’s latest novel is a very interesting ang care 
fully executed piece of work; it is, indeed, as good as any d 
its predecessors, and even better than one or two of them,—, 
verdict which no assiduous and discriminating novel-reader 
will mistake for faint praise. As usual, the author has 
declined to encumber herself with a complicated plot; ang 

though there is in A Stif-Necked Generation quite enough story 

to keep the interest from flagging or from being dependent 

upon mere literary dexterity, the book is mainly attractiy, 

in virtue of its bright, lifelike conception and its capable ang 

artistic delineation of character. The narrative structure is 

simple enough, and the situation with which the novel opens, 

if not particularly fresh in invention, is at any rate pleasantly 

fresh in treatment. It was clearly desirable that the worthy 

and noble-natured but unfortunately impecunious young Peey, 

Lord Hartland, and his distant cousin, Rosamund Liscard, 

who added wealth to her many attractions of person and 

character, should fall in love with and marry each othey. 

It was not merely desirable, but eminently probable, that 

these things would have come about in the most natural 

and matter-of-course manner, had not Rosamund’s mother, 

Lady Caroline Liscard, been one of those terrible women who 

will insist on playing the part of Providence, and arranging 
the lives of every one within their reach. Rosamund jg 
sufficiently like other girls to be quite willing to idealise a 
clever, kindly young man, and then to fall in love with her 
ideal, but she likes to do her idealisation for herself; and 
Lady Caroline, with the short-sightedness not unusual in her 
tribe, is so persistent in her panegyrics on Lord Hartland, 
that in his direction there is no vacant space in which Rosa. 
mund’s imagination can exploit itself. What more natural 
than that she should turn from the solid but repelling per. 
fections of the young Peer to the more showy and superficial 
attractions of the dashing soldier, Major Gilbert? We feel 
that it is not only natural but almost inevitable; and it is 
certainly inevitable that in the case of a girl like Rosa. 
mund Liscard, the illusion should not be permanent, but 
that she should awake to feel that she has dreamed a 
dream. Happily, the awakening comes in time to save 
her from wrecking her life, though she is saved as by fire; 
but we must leave readers to trace for themselves the 
evolution of the story, simply remarking that Mrs. Walford’s 
method of extricating her heroine from the tangle in which 
she has involved herself is at once skilful and natural. We 
are, however, interested in the story for the sake of the people 
rather than in the people for the sake of the story. Weare 
made to see very clearly in Lady Caroline’s imaginative limi- 
tations the secret of her failure to manage her daughter as 
she manages everybody else. Her husband is completely sub- 
jugated, and his somewhat fatuous gambols when he is re- 
leased from his bondage are very amusing; but he, like 
his wife, is one of those simple characters to whom it is 
easy for a writer with any skill in portraiture to yive clear 
individuality. Mrs. Walford’s most complex, and also most 
successful creation, is undoubtedly Major Gilbert. He is a 
thoroughly vulgar person, utterly devoid of the tact that 
comes from the quick feelings of a gentleman, and he is 
placed before us in a series of situations in which we see him 
to the very worst advantage; but behind his vulgarity there 
is character,—there is even a certain nobleness, and we are 
made to realise the latter as fully as we realise the former. 
Subtlety of handling which results in simplicity of effect 1s 
always fine art, and the portrait of Major Gilbert seems to us 


Wisely 





Before we part company with M. de Pressens¢é, we must 
quote (p. 348) a remarkable passage, showing his appre- 
ciation of the true nature of present Parnellite Home-rule 
agitation, as distinguished from the purely insular Irish move- , 


ments of O’Connell and Butt. He says of Mr. Parnell :-— 


“En greffant V’action parliamentaire sur agitation révolu- | 
tionnaire, en faisant de la faction rivale, la réserve de son propre 
corps d’armée il conquérait l’appui permanent de ces concitoyens 
@outre mer, il offrait un emploi légitime et naturel aux sympathies 
jusqu2-la stériles de l’Irlande américaine, il régularisait, et canali- 
sait, en quelque sorte le cours, de ce grand fleuve du patriotisme 
émigré, 


very fine art indeed. P 
Mr. Besant called one of his novels “an impossible story, 

rather rashly as it turned out, for its crowning improbability, 

or something very like it, has of late become an accomplished 


fact. Miss Helen Shipton’s Dagmar, though it contains 


*(1.) A Stif’Necked Generation. By L. P. Walford. 5 vols. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons.—(2.) Dagmar. By Helen Shipton. 3 vols. 
London: Walter Smith and Innes.—~(3.) 4 Witch of the Hills. By Florence 
Warden. 2yols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(4.) Toilers of Babylon. By 


LB. L. Farjeon, 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.——(5.) Miss Hi dreth. be 
A de Grasse Stevens. 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.——(6.) This Wie 8 
World By Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron. 3 vols. London: F. V. White and Co.— 
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cememnmanenie 
nothing in the least outre or sensational, seems to us a really 


impossible story; and yet it is so rich in ideal nobleness of 
conception and pathetic beauty of treatment, that we wish it 
were possible, and for the time being we endeavour, not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to subdue imagination to belief. 
What incredibility there is, inheres not in incident but in 
character. The assumption by Maurice Caryl of the name of 
his dead friend Claughton was not, in the circumstances, a 
very dreadful crime, and the agonising remorse which pre- 
eedes and follows his confession will seem even to sympa- 
thetic readers a little overcharged ; but comparatively venial 
as the deception was, we cannot see in Caryl the man who 
could have been brought to commit it, save perhaps by 
sudden pressure of external temptation which left only a 
moment for choice between the true and the false. Our 
belief is hardly less taxed by the almost miraculous insight of 
the clergyman, Mr. Layton, who discovers, or at any rate sus- 
pects, Caryl’s secret long before he has betrayed it; and these 
lapses from perfect vraisemblance must be counted as defects. 
They are, however, very ordinary defects, while the beauties 
which atone for them, and, indeed, render us temporarily 
unconscious of them, are anything but ordinary. The scene 
in which Dagmar asserts her womanhood and claims her right 
to give an answer to Maurice’s passionate, despairing avowal 
of what she has become to him, is full of grace, power, and 
pathos, and in the whole course of the beautiful love-story not 
one false note is struck. Among the few subsidiary characters, 
Mr. Wallingford is undoubtedly the most successful. He is 
drawn only in outline, but the sketch is full of character, and 
nothing could well be better than the description of the cold, 
unsympathetic, unswervingly judicious manner with which he 
receives Maurice’s confession. The book is not uniformly 
strong, Raymond, for example, being a shadowy character 
throughout; but among the novels which win us by simple 
beauty and nobility of conception, Dagmar takes a high place. 

A Witch of the Hills will provide a surprise for Miss 
Florence Warden’s readers and admirers, for its scheme is 
altogether different from that of any of the books by which 
she has made herself known to the reading public. The House 
on the Marsh and its several immediate successors were what 
are called sensational novels,—that is, their interest depended 
mainly upon complicated plots and startling situations. In 
her latest book we have neither the one nor the other: the 
structural lines of the story are almost severely simple, and 
the only incident which is not quite ordinary is a murder com- 
mitted by a madman, which occurs at the close of the second 
volume, and arouses no appreciable excitement. It will be 
seen, therefore, that Miss Warden has determined to write a 
novel of character,—a story in which we are to be interested 
in people themselves, rather than in what happens to them; 
and though we will not say that she has failed, we do not think 
that her success is sufficiently marked to justify her in aban- 
doning a kind of work in which she has attained a certain 
mastery. In A Witch of the Hills, we have a novel which, 
us a mere story, is certainly less interesting than several 
of its forerunners; but this need not in itself have been a 
positive disadvantage. The absence of one kind of interest 
might have been amply atoned for by the presence of another 
kind of interest ; and our only complaint is that the other kind 
of interest is present only in very small degree. The one act 
of the hero’s life which is made real to us, is also the one act 
with which it is impossible to sympathise. When Mr. Maude 
endows the girl whom he loves with a handsome income in 
order that she may marry a man with whom he knows she will 
be unhappy, we are clearly intended to regard his ‘action as 
heroically disinterested ; whereas it need hardly be said that 
it is really fatuously cruel. That there are good things in the 
book, we no not deny ; among them being the character of the 
ill-conditioned Mrs. Ellmer, the conversations at Mr. Maude’s 
bachelor-party, and one or two of the descriptions ; but that 
the book as a whole is good, is what we cannot say. 

Mr. Farjeon, like Miss Warden, is a writer whom we can 
honestly recommend to stick to sensationalism. He is much 
more at home—has a much fuller command of his inventive 
and literary abilities—when he is making our flesh creep and 
keeping us out of bed during the small hours, than when he 
turns on the tap of Dickens-like sentiment, and allows the 
somewhat wishy-washy flood to steal in shallow channels in 
and out among a group of pretty but trivial commonplaces 
of domesticity. Mr. Farjeon is an exceedingly clever man, 


and we are not ashamed to confess that we have read some of 
his romances of mystery and crime with a good deal of 
pleasure; but the pleasure we have derived from Toilers of 
Babylon has been so very much attenuated, that we have found 
some difficulty in reading it at all with anything like a con- 
tinuity of interest. We put our grievance in this manner 
because the story has many exceedingly pretty bits which, if 
taken separately, are very attractive, though they all remind 
us a little too strongly of the handling of Mr. Farjeon’s 
master in his most idiosyncratic moments. The collection of 
imaginary portraits brought together by Charles Dickens 
contains several figures which remind us of Nansie and her 
father in their caravan; Kingsley Manner is evidently related 
to Richard Carstone, as is Timothy Chance to Kit Nubbles; and 
we all know the book in reading which we first felt the pathos of 
such a chapter as that devoted to the death of poor little Teddy 
Meadows. We do not despise imitative art: it may be very 
pleasant in its way; but a book like Toilers of Babylon, which 
is neither wholly imitative nor wholly original, must lack 
unity and homogeneity. 

Miss Hildreth may be described accurately, but somewhat 
vaguely, as a circulating-library novel. From an intellectual 
and literary point of view, the members of the class to which 
it belongs have few positive virtues and many positive faults ; 
but they attract people whose only use for a book is to kill a 
certain amount of time, by telling a story which in some way 
or other is made first to excite curiosity and then to gratify it. 
A humorous countryman of the author of Miss Hildreth—for 
she is an unmistakable American—has drily remarked,—* It is 
an easy thing to be a fool. A man may be a fool and not 
know it.” We have similar proof that it is equally easy to be 
vulgar, for Miss Stevens writes pages and pages which are of 
vulgarity all compact, and yet apparently she is quite uncon- 
scious that she is anything but gay and vivacious. The 
vulgarity is sometimes unpleasantly concentrated, as in the 
chapters where the good-natured but offensive young woman 
who is known as Dick Darling puts in an appearance; more 
frequently il is diffused through the garish tawdriness of the 
style; but, in one manifestation or other, it meets us every- 
where. This weakness is, however, a thing of naught to the 
circulating-library reader. He minds neither vulgarity nor 
improbability—of which also there is plenty—when he is pro- 
vided with an American lady who personates a Russian 
murderess, a Russian Count who naturally mistakes her for 
the person she personates, and an exciting trial, the result of 
which is to set the injudicious lady free, and to restore her ta 
the lover from whom she has been estranged. This is not very 
nutritious fare ; to us, it is not even very appetising fare ; but, 
many people seem to like it, and we do not suppose that it 
does them very much harm. 

Mrs. Lovett-Cameron’s title may serve to attract readers 
who enjoy books which deal with the seamy side of life ; but 
it cannot be considered specially appropriate, for This 
Wicked World introduces us to a set of people whose 
average of morality is fairly respectable. Several of the 
characters are, indeed, quite admirable; others are morally 
weak, but hardly wicked; and there are only three people 
in the book to whom epithets of condemnation can be really 
applied. Two of these people—Lord Brabberstone’s disso- 
lute son Guy, and Dr. Fairgrave, who marries his wealthy 
valetudinarian patient and then abuses her—are quite sub- 
sidiary characters; while Marcus Cunningham, who is a pro- 
minent personage, though by no means an admirable specimen 
of humanity, does not develop anything that can be called 
positive wickedness until nearly the end of the third volume. 
Mrs. Lovett-Cameron’s style is as shaky as ever, and she is 
constantly making mistakes which are very irritating to the 
cultivated reader, who naturally resents such a misquotation 
as “ the daily task, the trivial round,” or such eccentricities of 
spelling as “accrostic ”” and “ Miss Austin.” Still, when all 
defects have been noted, This Wicked World may be pro- 
nounced a very bright, readable, and interesting story ; and 
Elizabeth, though by no means perfect, is an attractive heroine. 

The Jacobite risings in the 15 and the *45 have, like the 
French Revolution, supplied themes for many impressive, 
pathetic, and graceful novels; but of late years we have had 
no story dealing with the first of these periods which has won 
our admiration as it has been won by the story of Mistress 
Beatrice Cope. The central idea of the novel—the trials of a 





high-minded, devoted girl, who has a Hanoverian lover and a 
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Jacobite brother, and who is determined to be true to both, 
and, above all, true to her own loyal self—is one which has 
often been utilised; but the author handles it with so much 
freshness as well as with so much grace, that we have no 
feeling that we are reading an oft-told tale. A certain 
exquisiteness of refinement rather than any marked vigour 
of portraiture or narration is the characteristic of the book 
as a whole; but it is not destitute of passages which 
have the power to move and stir us as we are only moved 
and stirred by writing with real imaginative force behind 
it. One of such passages is the chapter which tells the 
story of Beatrice Cope’s daring ride to Goodrest to warn 
the brother who is in imminent danger; another is the 
exciting scene in Mistress Delia Pettigrew’s drawing-room, 
while Colonel Willoughby is making his fruitless search 
for the fugitive, whose very breathing he might have heard, 
had not his ears been filled with the notes poured forth 
by the young girl who sings with a gay abandon which 
seems alien to fear or even to care. The charm of Miss 
Beatrice Cope is like the charm of a clear October morning, or 
of the scent of mignonette coming through an open window; 
it cannot be well described, but it must be felt. 


CANON MASON’S MANUAL OF THEOLOGY.* 

As we did not review this valuable book on the appearance of 
the first edition,—fortunately, perhaps, as it has gained 
a good deal by revision—and as nothing is more neces- 
sary now than for those who hold the Christian faith to 
understand that that faith cannot be really and honestly 
held without grasping firmly a very considerable number 
of dogmatic truths such as often seem to repel modern 
thought much more than it would be repelled by any vague 
belief in unfathomable mysteries which makes no such de- 
mand, but retreats into the shadow of the infinite the moment 
it is confronted with any seeming contradiction,—we welcome 
heartily Canon Mason’sattempt to place the higher truths of the 
Christian theology in a lucid and yet far from an arid form 
before us. Yet we think that he might have added to the value of 
avery valuable book by a preliminary chapter on the meaning of 
the word “ science ” as applied to theology, and the sources from 
which that science is derived. There is no more serious difficulty 
before theologians at the present time than the very modified 
view which has gradually developed itself in all Churches, 
‘and especially in our own Church, as to the inspiration of 
Scripture. We have been compelled to recognise that Serip- 
ture is not infallible on either historical or scientific points,— 
nay, that one book of Scripture sometimes seems to suggest 
different dogmatic inferences from another book; so that 
it is a matter of the highest importance in weighing the 
teaching of revelation, to keep in view exactly what the writer 
of each book felt that he was under special guidance to teach, 
and what he was, on the contrary, saying as an obiter dictum that 
might express merely his own more or less uncertain inference 
trom the body of his teaching. To illustrate what we mean from 
the book before us, has Canon Mason really the same sort of 
conviction that God has revealed to us that we shall eventually 
govern and preside over the class of beings whom the Bible 
calls angels, that he has as to the double nature of Christ, or 
the triune personality of God? In making this statement as 
to man’s future rule over the angels, he quotes St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, vi, 2 and 3, which both the 
Authorised and the Revised Version translate thus :—“* Know 
ye not that the saints shall judge the world? and if the world 
is judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest 
matters? Know ye not that we shall judge angels? how 
much more things that pertain to this life?” Surely this is very 
uncertain ground on which to build up dogmatic theology. St. 
Paul is pressing the obligation of Christians to decide Christian 
disputes amongst themselves, and on Christian principles, 
instead of submitting them to the heathen tribunals, which 
applied principles so different from those to which Christians 
were committed; and he urged that Christian principles 
were sufficiently deep and searching to measure right and 
wrong, not only in matters affecting only man, but even 
in matters affecting beings of far higher powers and gifts 
than any that man exerts; just as he had said in another 
Epistle that “though we or an angel from heaven should 
preach unto you any gospel other than that which we 


* The Faith of the Gospel: a Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Arthur James 
Mason, B.D. Second Edition, Revised, London: Rivingtons, 


preached unto you, let him be anathema.” That, we 

it, is a case in which St. Paul held that men should Ric 

angels. But to infer from it that in the future = 5 

angels are to be placed under man’s government Si : 

to us to be transforming a mere a fortiori argum, “a hares 

a prophecy of a far-reaching order of things, “ao 

Paul had no sort of intention of putting forward, That 

Christian principles are quite equal to laying down that even 

an angelic message is false or an angelic temptation eyi] is 

one thing, and that Christians are in future to govern bein 8 
of far greater power than theirs, and probably in most “an 
of quite as great or greater holiness, is quite another thine 

We should never press St. Paul’s evident belief that the earthly 
order of things was near its end into the service of theology, 
and we doubt whether Canon Mason is wise in pressing the 
scattered and often casual references to angels which aye 
to be found in Scripture, into the service of dogmatic theology 

as he does in his section on angels and elsewhere. We should 
say that the tendency even of the best and most honest 
exegetical criticism of the last few years, not only in our own 
Church, but amongst the Roman Catholics, has been to make 
men lighten greatly the stress they lay on what may be called 
incidental remarks in Scripture; while it has also been to in. 
crease the weight attached to those passages on which the Church 
at once laid a strong hold, and which she embodied in the 
spiritual life of her sacraments and liturgies. Now, can it 
be said that the Church ever laid strong hold of this far from 
explicit obiter dictum of St. Paul’s, that men will govern angels? 
Wasthat really even part of the stuff of which the Christian reye. 
lation was made,—of the stuff which made Christian doctrine 
a living thing, and turned the Christian Church into what has 
been finely called “the missionary of nations, the associate of 
history, the patron of art, the vanquisher of the sword”? Isit 
not rather one of the incidental remarks of which we ought only 
to take the moral drift as inspired, and not the literal proposi- 
tion which it may seem to imply ’—the moral drift being that 
Christian teaching is so deep and peremptory, that even if the 
being who disputed it were one of angelic power and intellect, 
a Christian ought to have the confidence in his teaching 
needful to condemn as unworthy the doubts which even a 
member of such an order of beings might sanction. To 
build upon a remark of this kind a dogmatic assertion that 
we shall one day be set over the angels, seems to us a very 
dangerous straining of vague textual suggestions not adapted 
to further the general purposes of revelation, and which were 
never appropriated by the Church for that end. 

We have taken exception to this passage, not because it is 
really important, but because it seems to us an illustration of 
the only defect in a book of great vigour,—namely, that it does 
not insist plainly enough that before we can say that any 
doctrine is of the substance of revelation, we must be sure both 
that it was explicitly taught with that intention by one of the 
great spiritual teachers of the Hebrew people, and also that 
the Church assimilated it and made effectual use of it in her 
daily efforts to sanctify and ennoble human life. But in the 
main, Canon Mason does embody in his dogmatic teaching only 
what has proved itself by a variety of tests to be not only of 
the very substance of the Gospel, but also of the very substance 
of the Church’s life and power. The teaching, for instance, as 
to our Lord’s diviniiy, and, to use the technical word, identity 
of substance with the Father and the Spirit, not only formed 
the very core of one Gospel and of many Epistles, but, 
even by the testimony of the most decidedly non-Christian 
critics, has saved Christianity from becoming a mere form of 
idolatry. And nothing can be more admirable than the terse 
and lucid sections in which Canon Mason expounds the 
difference between the doctrine of the Trinity and any 
approach to Tritheism, and, again, the difference between the 
doctrine of the two natures (divine and human) in Christ, and 
the errors which lost sight of the human nature in the divine, 
or allowed the divine nature to be eclipsed by the human. 
What could be terser or more effective than this exposition 
of the difference between the Trinity and Tritheism ?— 

«In order to be assured that the doctrine is not a mere figment 
—that it cannot be dismissed unheard—two of the passages of 
Holy Scripture which bear upon the point may be examined. We 
find our Lord bidding His disciples to baptise all nations ‘ into the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’ (S. 
Matt. xxviii.,19). It is obvious that He is not simply dictating a 
form of words to be used in the administration of Baptism. ‘Into 
the Name,’ He says, not ‘in’ it. He sums up, in this brief de- 





scription, the whole revelation which He came on earth to bring. 
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+s the Gospel. Every spiritual privilege we enjoy is 
bic a in it. our Baptism ushers us into it; for it wate us 
4 9 living connection with the God who is thus set forth, and 
into pviously wishes us to understand what the Name means. 
me mark that our Lord does not speak of baptising men into 
Bu ‘Names,’ as if they were plural. They cannot be dissociated 
ie each other. The Nameis one. Now, we could hardly imagine 
¢ Christ would use such a phrase, with its pregnant assertion 
of the unity of the Name, if ‘ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’ repre- 
nted notions so separate as those of God, and a human prophet, 
= a sanctifying influence. He must needs, in that case, have at 
per used the plural, or, as He often did when He would imply a 
distinction (S. Matt. xvii., 27; S. John xx., 17), repeated the word : 
‘haptizing them into the Name of the Father, and into the Name 
of the Son, and into the Name of the Holy Ghost.’ By choosing 
without repetition to say ‘ the Name,’ He teaches that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one. The revelation of each of 
the Three is the revelation of the other Two. They cannot be 
jnownapart. There are not three names of three separate beings ; 
put the name of the one God is, when written out full, a threefold 
Name..-.--- Polytheism, of any form or kind, is only possible 
for men whose notions of what is meant by the word ‘God’ are 
entirely unlike ours. The Divine ‘substance’ is not, like 
creaturely ‘substances,’ a substance which admits of being found 
in modified forms in a number of different beings. Humanity, 
with its limitations and imperfections, though one and the same 
substance everywhere, yet appears in countless separate specimens, 
each of whom isa man. But the very notion of Deity is such 
that we cannot conceive of it as possessed by more than one being. 
Two or three or more beings of infinite perfection, but mutually 
exclusive, cannot co-exist; for they must necessarily be limited 
by each other, which would be a contradiction in terms. Nothing 
of the kind is taught by the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. For 
the threefold personality of God does not contradict His unity in 
any way; it shows the manner or condition of it. There are not 
three independent units side by side, on a level with each other, 
each almighty, cach eternal, each finding in Himself the source of 
His own life. The unity between the three blessed Persons is not 
asimilarity of character and qualities and powers, not a harmony 
of wills and purposes between three individuals belonging to the 
same species—three beings each of whom is a God. It is a true, 
though inexpressible, unity of Three Persons mutually depending 
upon each other and completing each other, indivisible, and in- 
capable of existence apart from one another. The life of all 
Three is one and the same life, and it has but one source, not 
three. The very titles by which They are known to us imply this. 
They are not proper names like those of heathen divinities, but 
titles of relationship, which involve each other, and would be 
meaningless alone. Fatherhood is impossible without sonship, 
and sonship without fatherhood; a spirit (in the sense in which 
the word is applied to the Holy Ghost) is impossible without one 
whose spirit it is. The distinction between the Persons of the 
Trinity consists in this mutual relationship, and in that alone. 
God is one Being, who is Father, because He eternally finds 
Himself in a Son and Spirit, begotten of Him and proceeding from 
Him, not by a mere act of His will, but by the very necessity of 
His nature ; and yet not by the mere necessity of His nature, but 
by the act of His loving will. It is He that is in Them, and They 
arein Him. Instead of being mutually exclusive, the Three are 
in reality mutually inclusive, and contained in each other, though 
never confused together. The Father never loses His identity in 
the Son, nor the Son in the Father, nor the Spirit in either; for 
if ever such a thing could imaginably take place, it would be the 
end of all the Three alike, since They only exist, as distinct persons, 
by virtue of Their relationship ;—but it is numerically one and 
the same infinite Being whom we adore, whether we adore Him in 
His primal and original self as Father, or in the Son who reveals 
Him, or in the Spirit who communicates Him. For this reason it 
is that we are cautioned not to speak of three almighty ones, or 
three eternal ones, or (according to the teaching of S. Ambrose) 
even of three holy ones, although each of the Three is holy and 
eternal and almighty; because to speak in such a manner would 
imply only a likeness between three separate specimens of a class 
which might without absurdity be thought more numerous.” 


And certainly not less lucid and not less terse is the passage 
in which Canon Mason discusses the mystery of the two 
natures in Christ, and warns us against the danger of fancying 
that by the taking up of the manhood into God is signified the 
merging of the humanity in the godhead :— 


“It is, however, comparatively easy to imagine how the human 
nature could lend itself to receive the Divine. ‘'The very cause,’ 
says Hooker, ‘of His taking upon Him our nature was to change 
it, to better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof, 
although in no sort to abolish the substance which He took, nor to 
infuse into it the natural forces and properties of His Deity.’ 
Far harder it is to reach any intellectual notion of the effect of 
the union upon His Divine nature. How was it accommodated to 
the conditions in which it appeared on earth? How was it made 
—to use a favourite word of 8. Cyril’s—‘bearable’ to the inferior 
nature which it assumed? Perhaps, if the nature which it 
assumed had been from the first in the full glory of its present 
heavenly maturity, the wonder would not have seemed so great ; 
but how could the Son of God become an embryo, a babe, a dying 
anda dead man? One great saying of S. Paul’s flashes upon the 
subject all the light which in this life we are likely to obtain. 
Exhorting the Philippians not to stand upon their rights, but 
voluntarily, for love’s sake, to give them up to one another as not 
worth a contest, he adduces the example of ‘Christ Jesus; who, 
being originally in the form of God, deemed it not a prize to be 


clutched at to be’ as He then was ‘on an equality with God, but” 

by His own act ‘emptied Himself, taking the form of a bondman, 

coming to be in the likeness of men’ (Phil. ii., 6,7). Round this 

central statement gather others of a less explicit nature. What 

infinite suggestiveness lies in the reserve of those similar words 

to the Corinthians: ‘ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

that for your sakes He became poor, rich though He was, that ye 

by His poverty might be rich’ (2 Cor., viii. 9)!_ The Hebrews are 
told that He was ‘ made a little ’—or, ‘for a little while’— lower 
than the angels’ (Heb. ii.,9). More faintly still, the same thought 

is constantly implied wherever, instead of saying that our Lord 

‘came,’ or ‘came into the world,’ we are told that he ‘ came down ’” 

(e.g., S. John vi., 38; Eph. iv., 9). The mystery comes in sight 
again when our Lord, in His last prayer, prays for the restitution 
of His original glory as of a thing of which He had for a time 
been dispossessed: ‘ Now glorify Thou Me, Father, with Thyself, 
with the glory which I had, before the world was, with Thee” 
(S. John xvii., 5). Perhaps the significance of these profound 
words has as yet hardly been so thoroughly explored in the Church 
as it might be, and the doctrine which they contain may be among 
the things which have yet to be worked out. Elaborate systems 
of Divinity are to be found which pass them over without ex- 
amination. We cannot, indeed, hope at present to penetrate deep 
into the mystery, because the conditions of the Divine conscious- 
ness lie so far beyond our apprehension ; but it is possible that 
a more firm grasp of what has been revealed on the subject may 
help to dispel some confusions. Certainly any refusal to believe 
in the self-emptying of the Eternal Son, any attempt to minimise 
it and explain it away, seems to impair the completeness of the 
Incarnation. Without it, our Lord’s earthly life assumes to us an 
aspect of unreality. If we avoid the danger of falling into the 
Eutychian error of attributing Divine omniscience to the human 
intelligence of the new-born Child of Mary, we are apt to fallinto 
the opposite error of Nestorianism, and to suppose that the new- 
born Child, with Its natural human ignorance, was not as yet 
really and truly the Word Himself, but only mysteriously annexed 
to the Word, while the Word Himself lived on somewhere else, 
outside, so to speak, of the human being which he had annexed - 
which would seem to reduce the earthly career of Jesus to an 
illusion,—the setting in motion of a human-looking thing, not the 
real living of a human life.” 


Indeed, the only fault we have to find with this volume is 
that at which we have already pointed,—that it does not 
sufficiently mark the danger of building dogmatic theology 
on isolated remarks of the Biblical writers, remarks which 
never received either the sanction conferred by the exercise 
of a great historical influence on ecclesiastical life, or the 
sanction of elaborate and explicit exposition to the Church. 
The truer and larger view of inspiration requires a certain 
convergence of explicit teaching and of influential practice 
on a doctrine, before that doctrine can be fairly admitted 
as part of the essence of the Christian revelation. The 
section on inspiration should, in our opinion, be made the 
opening and the foundation of such a book as this, and should 
have laid down the criteria by which Christian doctrine may 
be tested,—early and explicit teaching being the first great 
criterion, and historic recognition and influence on the life 
of the Church a second and almost equally important 
criterion. This is the only part of Canon Mason's book with 
which we are to some extent dissatisfied. Otherwise it isa 
book as weighty as it is lucid, and in these days of vague and 
fluid sentiment, its clear dogmatic expositions are absolutely 
essential to the Christian life. 





SIR WILLIAM BUTLER ON GENERAL GORDON.* 
Tis is, beyond all question, the best of the complete 
narratives of the career of General Gordon that have yet been 
published. Colonel Butler has much more of the gift of style 
than either Mr. Hake or Mr. Archibald Forbes, and he has— 
what cannot be claimed for Dr. Birkbeck Hill, or even for the 
late Mr. Andrew Wilson—a Napier eye for military picturesque- 
ness and symmetry. At the same time, this book, like almost 
everything that has been written upon Gordon since his death, 
is too much of a pamphlet. Colonel Butler is, it is needless 
to say, altogether superior to the devices of the frantic 
partisans who make of Gordon’s death and memory, brickbats 
to hurl at Mr. Gladstone. He attaches, indeed, the blame for 
the delay which occurred in connection with the despatch of 
the Khartoum Relief Expedition chiefly to the Civil Service, or 
“Permanent Government of England,” which seems, according 
to him, to have a positive genius for thwarting a Liberal Execu- 
tive. Regarding the further and final delay in hurrying forward 
to Khartoum from the point where the Expedition got into 
actual touch with Gordon, he says, also that it “ should not be 
borne alone by the officer who has hitherto had to sustain it, 





but shared, at least equally, by the naval officer to whom 


bd ‘Chanites George Gordon. By Colonel Sir William F. Butler. “ English Men 
| of Action” Series. London: Macmillan and Co, 1889, 
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was specially entrusted at Korti the preparation for the 
journey to Khartoum, and whose execution of that duty 
was not completed until late in the afternoon of January 
23rd, the evening previous to the morning on which the 
actual start was made.” It may be right that these 
novel views of the immediate causes of the Khartoum 
collapse should be given to the public; and undoubtedly the 
whole truth ought to be made known—if it ever can be made 
known—about one of the greatest political tragedies of our 
time. But Sir William Butler might have discharged his 
duty in this matter without incorporating statements that 
are morally certain to be controverted, in a volume belonging 
to so exclusively narrative a series as that of “ English Men of 
Action.” He might also have spared his readers a number 
of his politico-military opinions, such as that, at the time 
of the Indian Mutiny, Great Britain took a “ deliberate 
vengeance unworthy of a great or civilised nation,” or that 
“the real gainers by the Crimean War were Sardinia and 
Prussia, the first by knowing when to interfere with her small 
army, the last by knowing how to abstain altogether with her 
big one.” One rises, indeed, from a perusal of this volume 
with the impression that it may, or rather must, be twenty 
years yet before a perfectly satisfactory and dispassionate 
biography of Gordon can be written. 


We have said that Sir William Butler has a gift of style. In 
a number of passages in this book, indeed, as in his previous 
work, he shows that he has a fearful and wonderful style. He 
would have done well, perhaps, before commencing his present 
task, to have read what Matthew Arnold says in one of his earlier 
essays of the Corinthian splendours of Mr. Kinglake’s diction. 
Tn that case, he would hardly have printed his highly artificial 
first chapter about Gordon’s ancestry and his name, “that goes 
back beyond history and even beyond tradition, into days 
when man began to chip the stones of primeval river-beds 
into leaf-shaped sharpened flints; a name full of strange 
significance in our history, whether borne in Norman, Saxon, 
or Celtie sound, in simple or compound form, by priest, poet, 
or soldier, by Breakspeare, Shakespeare, Byron, or Gordon, 
hy those whose words and deeds have stirred men’s blood as 
none other in our history have done.” Gordon, on Colonel 
Butler’s own showing, was one of the simplest of men; yet 
in these pages he seems sometimes to be posing as a Cromwell, 
sometimes as an unapproachable “tyrant in old tapestry.” 
Would Gordon himself have appreciated writing like this 
about himself ?—“ Khedives and Pachas, Consuls and Com- 
missioners, Ministers and journalists, big and little, have 
sunk away into oblivion; and, looking across the dead 
level of the world which has taken them to their rest, 
or in which they still await the great effacement, we see, 
beyond and above all, the light that comes, when the 
sun has set, to carry the memory of a very noble life far into 
the night of Time.” But when Colonel Butler gets rid of 
the panoply of the melodramatic sentimentalist, and forgets 
both Gordon and himself in his narrative, he writes admirably. 
Never has the marvellous story of Gordon’s successes as com- 
mander of the Imperialist forces in China been so succinctly 
and yet so spiritedly told. By,means of a parallel between 
China and England, he lets one see at a glance what was the 
military problem which Gordon actually set himself to solve, 
when he accepted a commission from Li Hung Chang to 
erush the Taipings. We see the Imperialists occupying 
Dover. Folkestone, Canterbury, and Margate, with the 
intervening country between these places; Gordon’s head- 
quarters at Canterbury; the Taipings holding the rest of 
Kent, and concentrated round Chatham; and London, pushed 
back to somewhere beyond Reading, occupying the position of 
Nankin. Colonel Butler thinks it was a pity that Gordon did 
not persevere in his resolution to resign the command of the 
Ever-Victorious Army after the Wangs were executed, in 
spite of his pledge to them that their lives would be spared in 
the event of their surrender. But it is possible that Colonel 
Butler does not quite understand Gordon’s motive in aban- 
doning his threat of resignation. Besides being greatly 
pressed by our military and Consular authorities at Shanghai 
to retain his command, may he not have looked upon Chinese 
treachery as he ultimately looked upon the African slave- 
trade,—as a fact that he could not get over, and must accept 
in a spirit of Christian resignation ? 

Colonel Butler contributes little but strong opinions to the 
familiar story of Gordon’s two missions to the Soudan. In 





. . . Re 
some of his judgments he is too trenchant, as whe : 

2 : ‘ . n he dis. 
misses M’tesa, the late King of Uganda, as “the “cao 
mixture of buffoonery, cruelty, and suspicion, which 

‘ ° ° ‘ : ? seem to 
constitute the chief ingredients in the composition f 
monarchical character in Central Africa.” Here Colonel 
Butler forgets or ignores M’tesa’s remarkable sagacity. wh: 

Aas : . z gacity, which 
enabled him to build up a Black Kingdom in Centra] Africa 
It is at least possible that had M’tesa been alive now, Arah 
slave-dealers and fanatics would not have been able to over 
throw the State of Uganda. 

Colonel Butler’s account of the events which led up to the 
fall of Khartoum is the most brilliant literary performance in 
this volume ; the chief fault to be found with it is that it is 
too brilliant, and recalls too readily “ Turpin’s Ride to York” 
as performed in the circus. It is but just to Colonel Butler, 
however, to say that he exhibits the simple sincerity of 
Gordon’s nature as it has not been exhibited before, except, of 
course, in his own letters. Thus, he shows “the most heroic 
heart of the nineteenth century,” saying,—*“TI do not believe 
a bit in the calm, unmoved man. I think it is only that he 
does not show it outwardly.” It is plain also that Sir William 
Butler is not only a friend and admirer of Gordon, but jn 
the truest sense a disciple. He sums up his hero’s character 
thus :— 

“Gordon was no ‘saint’ in the usual meaning which the world 

attaches to the name. He was utterly removed from the class of 
religious Church Militant who, as passing residents in some French 
or Italian city, are prone to hurl their hymns on the Sabbath 
morning at the heads of the native heretics; neither had he the 
smallest fellowship with another large class of persons who would 
divide religion into two parts—the muscular and the Methodist, 
one half John Bull and the other John Knox. Absolutely without 
a parallel in our modern life, Gordon stands out the foremost 
man of action of our time and nation, whose ruling principle was 
faith and good works. No gloomy faith, no exalted sense of self- 
confidence, no mocking of the belief of others, no separation of 
his sense of God from the every-day work to which his hand has 
to be put; no leaving of religion at the church-door as a garb to 
be put on going in and taken off coming out; but a faith which 
was a living, moving, genial reality with him, present always and 
everywhere, shining out in every act of his life, growing and 
strengthening as the years roll on, filling the desert with thought 
and lighting the gloom of tropical forest, until at last it enables 
him to sit quietly and alone, watching with light heart and pleasant 
jest the great cloud drawing nearer in which his life is to go down, 
but which to us is to make his name an unsetting sun in the 
firmament of memory.” 
This is clearly the language of the heart and not of the head. 
Sir William Butler not only believes in Gordon; he believes 
with Gordon. This faith covers a multitude of infirmities— 
even a certain want of charity—in his book. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE BIBLE.* 

TuHE Life of Christ, Dr. Geikie tells us in his brief preface, is 
a new book, not an abridgment of the longer book, so favour- 
ably known to students of the Bible under the title of The 
Life and Words of Christ. To give within moderate compass 
a vivid representation of the Master’s life, is the object that 
the writer has set before him, and we feel no hesitation in say- 
ing that he has attuined a success, not, indeed, ideally complete, 
but practically satisfactory. 

Dr. Geikie has, in the first place, the negative merit, if so 
valuable a characteristic is to be called negative, of not being 
rhetorical. Ornament, far-fetched illustration, recondite 
allusion, and fine-writing in general, he avoids with a quite 
admirable self-control. With this merit are closely connected 
the undoubtedly positive virtues of sobriety of thought, dis- 
cretion, and good sense. A special qualification for his task 
is to be found in his intimate acquaintance with the local cir- 
cumstances of the story which he tells. A separate work, 
under the title of The Holy Land and the Bible, with the 
further description of “A Book of Scripture Illustrations 
Gathered in Palestine,” represents a rich store of experience, 
observation, and reading. From this the author has drawn 
material, and drawn it with a moderation and happiness of 
choice which do not always go with abundance of knowledge. 
Take, for instance, the picture of the village school which Dr. 
Geikie saw in Cana of Galilee (p. 44), the clay-floored 
room with the open door, the old master in his turban and 
cotton slip, the little brown children, each with his slate, so to 
speak, of painted wood, on which he wrote down the verse 
dictated from the Koran. Even so the young Jesus wrote 


* (1.) A Short Life of Christ for Old and Young, By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. 
London: Hatchards. "1888.——(2.) Hours with the Bible. Same Author. 6 vols. 
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verses from the Law. There were no school-books in those 
days,—or perhaps we might say, each scholar wrote his own. 
Hence the importance which we find given to the dictata in 
the classical references to education. A page or so after, 
comes an illustration of the Passover journey of Mary and 
Joseph from Nazareth, in a description of a company of 
pilgrims on their way to keep Easter at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Among other notable passages may be 
mentioned the picture (p. 69) of the state of distress in 
Palestine during the early manhood of Christ, with the details 
drawn out from allusions in the Gospels, the Cleansing of the 
Temple, the notes on the Lake of Galilee and the neighbouring 
country, the significant contrast drawn between the open- 
minded inhabitants of this region and the more bigoted 
dwellers in the South, the vivid description of the Crucifixion, 
and of the journey to Emmaiis. These, it need hardly be said, 
are only a few among many. 


Of course, we do not always find ourselves in agreement 
with our author. It seems unlikely that the prophetess Anna 
«had been a widow for eighty-four years, after having been 
married for seven years.” Doubtless the original can bear 
that meaning, and the reading of the Revisers (ia: éray 
Gybonnovte Tessapay, instead of that of the textus receptus, 
jz trav) favours it; but we prefer the other rendering, as 
we see Mr. Carr does in his Notes on St. Luke, following 
Jerome and Ambrose against Augustine. In the account 
of the boy Jesus in the Temple, we feel jealous of 
anything that would seem to favour the view of his 
having “disputed” in the Temple. Dr. Geikie’s words, 
“answering their questions when they had given what he 
thought insufficient replies,” might seem to have such a 
meaning. Surely his behaviour was in all points that of a 
respectful but highly intelligent catechumen. We cannot, 
again, but think it unlikely that our Lord’s conversation with 
the woman of Samaria took place at 6 o’clock in the morning. 
The time was winter (‘‘four months before the harvest”), and 
he could hardly have been “tired with his long walk and the 
heat.” In fact, the sun could not have risen. Nor do we 
understand what Dr. Geikie means when he says that “St. 
John uses the Roman time here.” Sexta hora used in any 
classical author simply means 12 o’clock noon. It is true 
that the women come to draw water at sunrise and sunset. 
But it has been pointed out that it is not impossible that a 
visit should be paid to the well at some other time. Some 
accident might have happened to the supply drawn in the 
morning. Besides, the woman was evidently alone. This 
seems to show a visit at some unusual hour. At sunrise 
there would have been a crowd of water-drawers, and 
the conversation would have been impossible. A more 
important misreading, as it seems to us, is that of Christ’s 
answer to the seventy when they returned to tell him of 
their success with the evil spirits. ‘ For the moment,” writes 
Dr. Geikie, “it seemed to put away the gloom that oppressed 
Him.” Surely it is more significant if we take it to mean 
that the victory had been won once for all, and that the 
disciples must not be too much elated by particular successes, 
and, as the converse truth, not too much depressed by 
temporary failures. On another matter, Christ’s answer to 
the man who requested that he might first bury his father, 
Dr. Geikie follows the current interpretation. The delay 
would have meant a sojourn of thirty days at home, until the 
mourning should be over. But is it possible that the man’s 
father was really dead? Would he have been abroad at such 
atime? Did he not mean that he wished to stay at home till 
his father was dead? This would be a quite possible meaning 
of the words. Difficult points, the fish, for instance, with the 
stater in its mouth, Dr. Geikie wisely passes without discussion. 
It is best to give them simply as they stand in a book written 
for the general edification. 

Of the six volumes of Hows with the Bible, there are now two 
one of which has “seventh” and the other “ sixth” thousand 
on its title-page. Indeed, the work, which was finished nearly 
five years ago, has had a success which makes it unnecessary 
to give it any more than a brief notice. These two volumes (V. 
and VI.) include the period from Hezekiah to the close of the 
Canon with the prophecy of Malachi. We find in them the 
same characteristic excellences that distinguish the work 
already reviewed. We may instance the description of the 
“Great Persecution” under Manasseh, and the account of the 
Assyrian conquests during the reign of this King. The 








apocryphal “ Prayer,” Dr. Geikie is inclined to think a “ tran- 
script of words understood to have been used by him.” Of 
course, the relations of the successive prophets to the history 
is an important, perhaps the most important, feature of the 
subject treated in these volumes. Special pains have evidently 
been taken with it. Among other topics may be mentioned 
the story of the Siege, the Jewish Colonies in Egypt, the 
Return, and the Prophets of the Restoration. Altogether, 
these Hours with the Bible will be found a valuable help by 
the student. 


SAVONAROLA.* 
Iris not all the merit of the historian which makes this the 
most interesting religious biography that we know of in 
modern times. In the very name of Savonarola there still 
lingers some of the magic spell which belonged in life to his 
extraordinary personality,—a spell which made a poor monk, 
without other weapons than his moral greatness, overcome and 
hold in check for years his powerful and unscrupulous enemies, 
shut with him inside the narrow walls of a small medieval city. 
Even a dull writer with a fair knowledge of his subject could 
hardly produce other than an attractive narrative of this life. 
But when it has fallen, as happily it has on the present occa- 
sion, into worthy hands, it is difficult to speak of its merits 
without seeming exaggeration. We welcome the translation 
of this excellent work—which is all a translation ought to be— 
all the more heartily because there does not exist a good Life 
of the great Italian reformer in English. (We will persist in 
calling him a reformer, in spite of Professor Villari’s protest.) 

The history of the great preacher, philosopher, and states- 
man who by his extraordinary talents, and not less extra- 
ordinary virtues, was able to overturn the deep-rooted tyranny 
of the Medici, revolutionise Florence politically, socially, 
morally, and make war on the clergy and the Pope when the 
Papacy was in the zenith of its glory and its power, is 
such an inviting subject, that it is a matter of surprise that 
some first-class English scholar has not long ago taken it 
up. The best English Life of Savonarola is that by Dr. 
Madden, of Dublin, and it contains many inaccuracies,—the 
natural consequence of writing history at a distance from the 
scene of action after the lapse of centuries. Dr. Madden was 
also hampered by his stiff Irish orthodoxy. It is a difficult 
dilemma, trying to do justice between the great reformer and his 
atrocious persecutor, the Borgia Pope,—for if Savonarola’s life 
was innocent, noble, great, and his doctrines orthodox, what be- 
comes of the Papal policy ? Professor Villari is untrammelled 
by any such considerations. He enters on his task in a purely 
historic spirit, without preconceived ideas, except a general 
conviction that the great influence the Frate exercised on his 
century was unrecognised. His search for truth is inde- 
fatigable, and it concerns him not if anybody’s reputation 
suffers in the process of unearthing long-lost or forgotten 
records, letters, despatches, buried in public and family 
archives. 

It is this that constitutes the difference between his work and 
that of most religious biographies. They are dull reading, owing 
mainly to the too reverent spirit of the writers, who are anxious 
to make their work symmetrical, without flaw or inconsistency 
which might disedify the Christian world; and the result 
is as exciting as the act of contemplating a sacred picture or 
statue. Professor Villari does not think about edification. The 
Church and the faithful and his hero’s reputation must take 
care of themselves. His business is not to explain inconsisten- 
cies and reconcile incongruities, but to search out every 
scrap of information that can throw fresh light on the period 
he treats of in his history. His method is the true one for the 
biographer who aspires to live as a historian. And his work, 
besides the grand central fact of being an accurate, trust- 
worthy authority, gains sevenfold in interest. The marble 
saint, standing aloft in cold perfection, seems above and 
beyond human sympathy; he cannot awaken the lively in- 
terest, the sense of kinship, which stirs in us when we see 
before us a living, acting, thinking, suffering man, full of 
vital energy, and some weaknesses intermingled with his 
true greatness and nobility of soul. 

Professor Villari, who now presents to the Italian and 
English public a new edition of his Life of Savonarola, with such 
improvements as fresh discoveries during the last twenty-five 





* Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. By Profeasor Pasquale Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. With Portraits and Ilustiations. 2vols. London : 
T, Fisher Unwin, 
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years have enabled him to add, has bestowed a great gift 
on all who are interested in that most interesting period of 
Italian history. And, though far from being a hero-worshipper, 
his love of truth has made him lay bare all the vile intrigues 
and conspiracies by which Savonarola was persecuted, done to 
death, and his memory calumniated as a half-impostor, half- 
fanatic, for ages. He proves triumphantly that he was not, as 
he has been falsely represented, the enemy of the Italian 
Renaissance. All the greatest and best men of the time 
loved and admired him. He was surrounded by scholars, 
poets, artists, philosophers—was himself a scholar, poet, and 
philosopher—but he saw and felt the inherent defects of the 
movement which was leading to its decay. He valued 
learning and art as much as the Pagan worshippers of 
antiquity, who, with all their cynical scepticism, believed in 
astrology, amulets, and all sorts of grovelling superstitions. 
Savonarola was a bold, original thinker, and dared not only 
to hold Christianity as the highest and noblest of all studies, 
but to condemn the slavish imitation of the ancients in poetry 
and art as well as philosophy :— 

“Some have so narrowed their minds and fettered them with 
the chains of antiquity, that not only do they refuse to speak 
save as the ancients spoke, but will say nothing that has not been 
said by them. What reasoning is this,—what new power of 
argument ?—That if the ancients spoke not thus, neither will we 
speak thus! Therefore, if no good deed was done by the ancients, 
must we then do none ?” 

Not the least interesting part of this work is that devoted 
to the review and examination of Savonarola’s numerous 
writings and sermons, which let in much light on the inner 
working of his powerful and original mind. More exciting, of 
course, is the recital of his acts as a politician, and his terrible 
struggles to maintain the liberty he had won for the people, 
and his daily efforts to improve, cleanse, purify them, and 
make them worthy of that liberty and able to maintain it, 
The tragic story of his cruel persecution and death, compassed 
by every species of crime that can well be imagined, is related 
calmly, without needless rhetoric, but not without deep sym- 
pathy for the martyr who died in the cause of religion and 
freedom. Well may his biographer say that so long as men 
have faith in virtue, so long will their admiration for him 
endure. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_-——>——_- 

There is nothing specially interesting in the February number 
of the Universal Review, unless it be a very instructive paper by Mr. 
R. Donald on the population of France. It appears that it has 
for a very long period been hereditary with Frenchmen to have no 
children, and now the birth-rate is so low (2°07 children for each 
family), that but for the great foreign immigration, the population 
would positively decline. Even this birth-rate exceeds the truth, 
the per-centage of households which have four children being 
mostly found among the immigrants. In two million households 
there are no children, in two millions and a half only one child, 
and in two millions and a quarter only two. The number 
of foreigners, which increases rapidly, amounted in 1886 to 
1,126,531, and M. Pradon, Chairman of the Special Committee 
on the subject, believes this to be only half the truth, the 
immigrants returning themselves as Frenchmen. M. Lagneau 
recently read before the Academy of Medicine a paper stating that 
French population was retrograding, and that at the present rate 
every hundred families would in the next generation have declined 
to eighty-three.——Mrs. Annie Besant, of all people in the world, 
pleads the cause of the Begum of Bhopal in a paper full of en- 
venomed attacks upon Sir Lepel Griffin. We fancy his account of 
the intrigues in the Bhopal Court would be a very different one, 
and probably much more accurate. We always thought, till we 
read this paper, that to say of an Indian lady that she was purdah 
musheen was honorific, the phrase, which means “behind the cur- 
tain,” being used to imply good social position. Sir L. Griffin, if 
he used it as a term of reproach to the Begum, must have meant 
that she was above such a restrictive etiquette, as, being a 
Sovereign, she undoubtedly was. Mr. Lewis Morris has a rather 
poor poem on an incident of the Armada, and there is an amazing 
copy of verses on Prince Rudolph’s death. It is positive doggrel, 
as witness the concluding lines :— 





** God of mercy! not so! Thon wilt look below, 
Thon wilt watch thy humanity struggle and grow 
As upwards it turns its despairing gaze, 
Thou wilt pity thy human created maze ; 
Thou wilt see that a Prince is but man in his day: 
Prince, Peasant, and Pauper but pass the same way.” 


Burdett, called “Our Great Gun Muddle,” which certainly 

to prove that the system of furnishing war matériel works as bad} 
as possible, the responsibility being divided, until it is Possible f, 
the Admiralty to declare, as it did on March 11th, 1887,—« ;, 
The Admiralty has no information as to the number of rounds at 
ammunition in store for the various types of guns in the naval 
service. (b.) The Admiralty has no information as to the stock 
available of fuzes, tubes, &c., and all other essential items for the 
proper service of guns. (¢.) The Admiralty has no means of agooy. 
taining how much the stock in hand of warlike material for naval 
service has been increased or diminished from year to year.” That 
single sentence, if it is still true, is enough to condemn the system 
which, indeed, is condemned, but never gets reformed. : 

We have received the annual volume (the fifty-first) of Burke’, 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulstey 
King of Arms. (Harrison and Sons.)—The work begins with a 
very complete index, including not only all persons mentioned ag 
related to peers and baronets, but members of the various Orders 
of Knighthood, and those who have been distinguished with the 
Victoria Cross. Then follows an account of the Royal Family, 
with genealogy, &c. Memoirs of Knights and Privy Councillors 
are given, as well as lists of the Orders. We see that about thirty 
peers have no heirs apparent or presumptive. Most of these are 
first creations. (In Rome the orbi were at a disadvantage in the 
competition for honours; here they seem to have a preference.) 
Some are boys or young unmarried men. There seems to be 
no old title in immediate danger of extinction. Burke's 
Peerage is yearly made more complete and satisfactory — 
A far more venerable antiquity has been reached by Debrett’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. (Dean and Son.) 
—tThe present volume boasts on its title-page of the “176th year 
of publication.” It would be as presumptuous to praise such an 
institution as to commend the British Constitution. And, indeed, 
Quis vituperavit ?. Every one knows Debrett, its lucid arrangement, 
and its accuracy ensured by its being “ personally corrected by 
the nobility.” Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and Official 
Classes for 1889 (Kelly and Son), takes in, of course, a number of 
persons, more or less notable and important, of whom peerages 
cannot take cognisance. This is the “fifteenth annual edition.” 
——Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory, 1888-89 (Street 
and Co.), is a stout volume not unworthy to be compared to the 
“London Directory.” It gives all the information that can be 
desired about India and the Colonies.——The Liberal Year-Book, 
1889. Edited by E. A. Judges; the Legal Notes by E. Lewis 
Thomas, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is the “third 
annual issue.” We can only suggest that the word “ Gladstonian ” 
should be inserted in the title. 

The new local authorities cannot plead the scarcity of coun- 
sellors for any errors that they may commit. Not reckoning the 
abundance of good advice that they receive from the Press, they 
have a considerable choice of legal handbooks. Here is another: 
A Handbook for County Authorities. By Alexander Pulling, jun. 
(Clowes and Sons.) 

Reminiscences of Two Wars and Two Exiles. By F. W. Newman. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This is a disappointing little 
book. The title promises something interesting, sketches of the 
personalities of the two “exiles” (Kossuth and Pulsky), and 
reminiscences, gathered, of course, second-hand, from actors in the 
actual events, of the campaign of the Crimea and Napoleon III.’s 
war in Italy. What we do get is a political pamphlet, setting forth, 
among other things, Professor Newman’s view that it was the 
neglect of the rightful claims of Hungary that led to the European 
evils culminating in the Crimean War. 





The Garden of God: a Series of Conversational Catechisings and 
Addresses for Children. By the Rev.C.J. Atherton. (Skeffington.) 
—Among the many things that are being done for children nowa- 
days, things of which our fathers and mothers seem scarcely to 
have thought, are “ children’s services,” services made as different 
as possible from the dreary functions to which most of us were 
condemned in our youth. Mr. Atherton gives u& here sixteen 
discourses suited to the tastes and intelligence of young hearers. 
With each he gives two appropriate hymns chosen from “‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” and by way of memoriz technica, an acrostic 
on some leading word in each text. In the “ Loveliness of the 
Garden,” for instance, we have,—G, Glad; A, Arranged; R, 
Ready; D, Designed; EF, Endless; N, Need; words afterwards 
connected together in this way :—“ This glad place was arranged 
for you by your loving Father, and was ready and designed for 
you when He sent you into the world, for He loved you, and 
wanted to supply the endless need of your heart and life.” This 
may seem childish ; but, perhaps for that reason, it is what is 
wanted. The Joy of Youth. By Robert Collyer. (Dickinson.) 





—This is a volume of vigorous discourses addressed to young 





—There isavery able though rather technical paper by Mr. H. C. 





men—it takes its title from the first of the talks— with asides to 
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young women.” We have not often seen anything better of its 


kind. The preacher speaks out of his heart, without formality, 
and in a strong spirit of sympathy, such as is suggested by the 
motto prefixed to the introduction :—‘‘ Though we are justices, 
and doctors, and Churchmen, Master Page, we have some salt of 
our youth in us.” 

Robbery under Arms. By Rolf Bolderswood. 3 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)—This “Story of Life and Adventure in the Bush and in 
the Goldfields of Australia,” as the sub-title describes it, is one of 
the most vivid pictures of an adventurous life that has ever come 
under our observation. The hero tells his own story. When he 
first introduces himself to us, he is looking forward to being 
hanged in the course of a month; and to ease his conscience or to 
distract his thoughts, for both motives are present in his mind, he 
relates the adventures through which he and his associates in a 

g of bushrangers have passed. As a matter of fact, he is not 
hanged, but has his sentence commuted to fifteen years of penal 
servitude, these fifteen being finally diminished to twelve. The 
twelve over, he marries the woman whom he had loved all the 
time, and who remains faithful to him; and so he makes a new 
start. Perhaps it would have been better to have let him be 
hanged, even at the risk of harrowing the feelings of sympathetic 
readers. The fact is that the book is too fascinating. We can 
quite imagine that au adventurous lad might think that twelve 
years of prison, gloomy as they might be, would not be too high 
a price to pay for the years, almost as numerous, of stirring 
adventure which the hero enjoys before justice lays hands on 
him. Nothing less than the gallows would point an adequate 
moral for a tale that has been adorned in so attractive a fashion. 
Robbery under Arms might very well do for future generations 
of English-speaking youth what “The Adventures of Jack 
Sheppard ”’ are said to have done for the past. In fact, so large 
is the field of action, so splendid the prizes, so stirring the risks, 
and so great the admixture of really high qualities in the actors 
with their evil deeds, that it might do more. Putting aside this 
consideration, we have nothing but praise for this story. Of 
adventure of the most stirring kind, there is, as we have said, 
abundance. But there is more than this. The characters are 
drawn with great skill. Every one of the gang of bushrangers is 
strongly individualised. We have not the mere catalogue of 
fortis Gyas fortisque Cloanthus, but genuine men. The father, a 
sturdy Englishman whose whole nature has been warped by early 
influences; the hero, poor Jim,” his brother, a simple, loveable 
fellow who might have gone straight under happier circumstances ; 
Starlight, a gentleman by birth and education, who has a strange 
story behind him in the Old Country; and, lastly, the half-breed 
Warrigal, are all admirable figures. This is a book of no common 
literary force. 

Two of Mrs. Juliana Ewing’s charming tales are republished in 
a neat volume, illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. (S.P.C.K.) 
These are Snap-Dragon: a Tale of Christmas, which originally 
appeared in the Monthly Packet ; and Old Father Christmas, which 
isreprinted from Little Folks. The latter was enlarged and altered 
by the author. 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—We have received a fifth edition 
of Hours with the Mystics, by Robert Alfred Vaughan, B.A. (J. 
Slark)—This is a reprint from the third edition, published ten 
years ago by Mr. Wycliffe Vaughan. The book itself is now just 
thirty-three years old. To have survived a generation of mankind 
is not a very common distinction. In the “ Christian Classics 
Series” (Religious Tract Society), we have a reprint of William 
Tyndale’s Obedience of a Christian Mun, edited, with a Biographical 
Sketch, Introduction, and Analysis, by Richard Lovett, M.A. 
The Population of an Old Pear-Tree ; or, Stories of Insect Life. From 
the French of C. Van Bruysell. Edited by the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” (Macmillan.) Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines of 
English History. Six hundred and twenty-fourth thousand. Revised 
and corrected by Arthur Hassall, M.A. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
—Every Man His Own Lawyer. By a Barrister. Twenty-sixth 
edition. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.)—The work hag, we are 
told, been ‘reconstructed, thoroughly revised, and much en- 
larged.” It bears the fascinating legend of, “No more lawyers’ 
bills.” In the series of “Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott), 
we have Poems by Dora Greenwell (selected), with a Biographical 
Introduction by William Dorling. 














Booxs Recetvep.—The Planning of Ornament, by Lewis F. Day 
(B. T. Batsford), belonging to the series of ‘‘Text-Books of 
Ornamental Design.”’ Geometrical Drawing. By W.N. Wilson, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) English Practical Banking. By Thomas 
Bourchier Moxon. (J. Heywood.)—A “fourth edition.” 
Arithmetic for Beginners: a School Class-Book of Commercial Arith- 











metic. By the Rev. J. N. Lock. (Macmillan.)—And, from the | 
same author and publisher, Key to Lock’s Arithmetic for Schools, | 


by the Rev. R. G. Watson. 





The Three Principles of Book-Keeping. 


ty J. G. Chaplin. (Sampson Low and Co.) 





| 
| 
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« »\“ LIBERTY” CA 
L I ye ws Y In “ Liberty” Colours, ASE ee. 


y Soft, light, and durable. 
Price 21s. and 25s. per piece of 9 yards, 
FABRICS ___ 26 inches wide. Patterns post-free. _ 
pen “LIBERTY ” 
SPECIALITIES Auveeianiee wee 

f . Ve 3 

For Dresses and Furniture, Suit«ble for Spring Gena wen 

Patterns post-free, 


47 in. wide. Price 3s. 3d. per yard. 
LIBERTY & CO.| 








In Colours and Black. Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
Physicians 308. G. G CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, w.c. 
GENUINE ONLY 
DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND 
READING. 


Pricep Lists POst-FREE. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 

EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’-- Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician and Specialist 

in Spectacles, Author of “OUR EYES,” now in its 
Seventh Edition, begs to state that he hs REMOVED 
his Consulting Rooms to a more central position, No. 
35 ALFRED PLACE WEST, exactly opposite South 
Kensington Railway Station, where he may be consulted 
personally, FREE OF CHARGE, for all forms of 


Defective Vision. 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS. 


SONS, 





VAN 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa pleasing 


A N 2 fragrance to the breath. It is by far the best 
ROWL DS | TOOTH POWDER, 


| and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
| Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ODONTO 
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Ager’s Duplex Standard Code, 4to ......... (Ager) 157/6 
Aitken (W. H. M. H.), Eastertide, cr 8vo (Shaw) 3/0 
Aveling (E.) Magnctism and Electricity, cr 8vo .. .(Chapman and Rall) 6/0 
Bateman (C. S. L.), First Ascent of the Kasai, 8V0 ..........0-.css0e eoreeess (Philip) 21/0 
Blunt (J. 8 ), Confirmation, 12mo.............. S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Blunt (R. F. L.), Doctrina Pastoralis, 12m0..............0-cscceeeereereeees 8.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Butterworth (A. K.), Law Relating to Rates and Traffic, 8vo...(Butterworth) 16/0 
Cameron (H. L.), Cost of a Lie, cr SV0..........00..:2s+seeeeeecerseseenes (F. V. White) 2/6 
Cooper (J. F.), The Monikins, Cr 8V0  ..e.cessecssssscceeeeeeeseneescstreeees (Routledge) 3/6 
Donovan (D.), Caught at Last, cr 8v0 ...........s00 (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Francillon (K. E.), Romances of the Law, cr 8vo .. (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Haggard (H. R.). Colonel Quaritch, 1 vol. cr 8V0 .....4.....:::ee000000+ (Longmans) 6/0 
Mazinn (J. D.), Fitzgerald the Fenian, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Meiklejohn (J. M. D.), New Geography, cr WUD skscacscnsninioscesaepeser (Holden) 4/6 
Mostyn (J.), | our Gospels in One, Cr 8VO ......sseceeeceeceeceeeeseetees (Trengrove) 3/0 
Motley (J. L.), Correspondence of, by G. W. Curtis, 2 vols. 8vo (J. Murray) 3/0 
Moule (A. ©. G.), Fpi-tle tothe Philippians, 12mo........(Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Norton (G. P.), Textile Manufacturers’ Bookkeeping, 8vo ......... (Hamilton) 21/0 
O’Grady (8 ), Red Huzh’s Captivity, cr 8V0 oo... eeeeeee (Ward & Downey) 6/) 





Parks (H. K.), In the Morning of Life, cr 8vo .... 
Pro-ser (F. KR. W.), Gilileo and his Judges, 8vo .. 


et caksaeersen (Wyman) 1/6 
..(Chapman & Hall) 5/0 


Rigozin (Z. A.), Media, Babylon. &., CF 8VO .......ccceeeeeseeseeseneeteseees (Unwin) 5/0 
Rives (A ), Qa’ck or the Dead, cr 8V0 ..........:eccecee secee cee eeeeeneesees (Routledge) 2/0 
Scneca(L. Annzeus), Minor Dialogues, translated by A. Stewart, cr 8vo (Bell) 5/0 
Some Fe itures of Modern Romanism, L2m0..............6..0ceeeeeceeeeeees 3.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Vase (G.), Through Love to Life, 3 vols. cr BVO ........eseeeeeee (Smith & Klder) 31/6 


Vaughan (W.), Transfiguration of Our Blessed Lord, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Verschoyle (J.), History of Ancient Civilisition, er 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Wall (KE. J.), Dictionary of Photography, cr Svo ...... evhsghcbuersatboet (Hazell) 2/6 
Warden, Scheherazade: a London N'ght’s Extertainment (Ward & Downey) 2/0 
Weir (E.), German Dictionary, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Wylie (J. A.), The Papacy, cr 8vo .... ...(Hamilton) 2/6 
















HE STUART EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS, MINIA- 
TURES, and PERSONAL RELI‘S, connected with the ROYAL HOUSE 

of STUART. Under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen. Open daily from 
10 till 7. Admission, ls.; Season Tickets, 5:.—NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 








S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


YHE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION of WOMEN at ST. 
ANDREWS.—Tue University of St. Andrews will open PROFESSORIAL 
CLASSES in the Summer of 1889 for the University Education of Women. The 
S ibjects of Instruction will be those now taught in the University, and in addition 
the Languages and Literatures of France and Germany. The Fee for each Class 
will be £2 23.—Inter. ding Students must send in their Names and Addre:ses (with 
the Subject or Subjects they propose to study), to the SECRETARY of the 
University, not later than April 10th. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Kight boys have 
juss passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Nine 
passed in 1588, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 

Number of Boys in the School, 89,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 
nn HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

PrincipaLt—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of eutry, and must pass an Entrance Kxamination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent. The charze for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 
(11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





ep ee COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP RXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


|} ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £5°, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must have been 
under l4on January lst, ls¢9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 








HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (former| H 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead Hist 8 ead. 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW hocks), 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of OUNG 
home. Large playground ani full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for Tay refined 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents fersity 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. of present 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Exami 

tion, bel! simultaneously at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4t — 
5th, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will te awarded at Rossa!l, ya} mast 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Examination in mait Masts: 


or Mathematical.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Porm 








LAxycine COLLEGE, SUSSEX 


Terms, 55 guineas ; Second Master’s House, 75 guineas; Head-M: * 
85 guineas, Classical and Modern Sides, meni House, 


Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Head-Master. 








ee 

ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields. — 

To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well 

lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitabte for a Professional Gentleman, 

or auy one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 

annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s = 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.cC, 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W, 


> and CURIOUS BOOKsg, 


Messrs, E, and G. GOLDSMID, Granton, Edinburgh, have been favoured with 
instructions to SELL, by private contract, a FINE COLLECTION of WORKS 
printed ON VELLUM, A'dines, Elzevirs, and Books relating to America 
Bibliography, Curiosa, History, Magic, Numismatic?, Poetry, Scotland, Witch. 
craft, &e. 

Priced Catalogue on application. 

ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS.—The attention of all Patrons of Art is 
respectfully called to the fullowing SALE by AUCTION on MONDAY NEXT, 
February 25th, at 1 o’clock. 

ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 

at 7GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY, a choice collection of ETCHINGS 

and ENGRAVINGS, all of which are in the First-Proof State, comprising 

examples of all the newest publications of the day, being the property of the 
well-known Art Publishers, Messrs. Brooks and Sons, 

















HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in the CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION in JUNE, 1839:—One of £50 a year for three 
years, founded by the late Mr. Winkworth. Four of £50a year for two years,— 
one given by the Goldsmiths’ Company; one given by the Clothworkers’ 
Company for a Student unable to afford the cost of residence at Newnham 
College; one given by the Drapers’ Company for a Student preparing for the 
profession of teaching ; one given by Mrs. Winkworth. The-e Four Scholarships 
will be continued for a third year to Students preparing for Tripos Examina- 
tions, and working satisfactorily. 

AlsoOne or more Scho'arships of £35 for one year, which may be continued fora 
second and third year, will be awarded to candidates who have not gained one of 
the larger Scholarships. 

Further information as to the conditions on which the Scholarships are awarded 
may be obtained from Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 

of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools aud elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss. 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. USE 


THE BEST REMEDY 


FOR 


5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. | cox mepat, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 64., 5s., 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each coniaining a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


10s., and 18s. For Non- | SirC, A, CamERON, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court. that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was| NEW W INTER DRESS 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the ouly remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularl, popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 


December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A, COLICS, &e. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompnies each bottle. 
SoLeE ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 





GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 


Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
CO.’3 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGION, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cro:s-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 





In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, | and Cashmeres. 








| 
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” The forms must be returned, filled up, on or before March Sist. 
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HE SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON require a| SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND COw’S 


DRAWING INSTRUCTOR for the Schoo!s of the Board, who will be 
required to devote the whole of his time to the Board. | ’ 

The commencing salary will be £300 per annum, rising by annual increases of 
£5to a maximum salary of £350, together with travelling expenses not exceeding 
the cost of travelling from the office to the Schools of the Bon d. 

Applications, to be made on forms which may he obtained from the Clerk of 
t be forwarded to the CLERK of the BOARD, School Board for 


NEW LIST. 


NEWEST NOVELS. 


the Board, must 4 - a p 
i k > WO, th dors t tside, Draw 
London, Victoria Embankment Wfore March 9th, 1839.’ | Mr. ANDREW LANG and Mr. PAUL SYLVESTER’S NEW BOOK. 


Instructor ” and must be received on or before March 9th, 1839. 
T. DUNSTAN’S SENIOR EXHIBITIONS.—THREE 1 
EXHIBITIONS, each of the value of £100 a year for three years, will be 
WARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be he'd in MAY, 1889 to 
$ under 19 on the first: day of the Examination. and re-ident within the 
f the Metropolis as defined in the Elementary Education Act, 1870. The 
ll be for the purpose of enabling the holders to fit themselves for 
ing, or the med'cal, or any other profession, and will be 
tial place of higher education approved by the Governors, 





A 
GIRL 
area 0) f 
Exhibitions wi 
the practice of teach 
tenable at any residential hi 
The Fxhibitioners must, in the opinion of the Governors, ‘istai 
for the above purpose, and they will not be allowed to hold any other Exhibition, 
Scholarship. or similar emolument, without permission from the Governors. 

f Entry for the Fxamination may te obtained on snplication to HUGH 


. The DEAD LEMAN; and other Stories 
from the French. With an Introduction on the Place of 
the Novelette in Literature. Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 
full gilt side and top edges, 6s. 

The First Review says :—‘‘ Tie Introduction is not the least pleasant bit of the 


book. It is at once a tribute to the art of the nouvelliste, and a complaint of its 
neglect in England, or its abuse in the production of ‘ pot-boilers.’...... The stories 
be in need of assistance | are capitally selected, and present a wide and varied range of materials and 
sentiments......0ur author’s work is in a measure creative rather than original.” 
—Scots Observer, 


WHAT FILLS OUR HOSPITALS ? 


Forms 0} 2 
R, Ecq., Clerk to the Governors of the Charities of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- z 
Frat, St, Dunstan's Buildings 2. QUEEN ANNE’S HOSPITAL: its 


Fast, St. Dunstan’s Buildings, St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C 


The Examination will be in Two Parts. : . 
The subjects of Part I., in which every Candidate must satisfy the Examiners, 
will be Elementary Latin, Elementary Mathematics, English Literature, including 


Senators and Sufferers. By A. T. Scuoritetp, M.D., Author 
of ‘‘ Travels in the Interior,” &c. 103. 6d. 
This novel, which adopts as its motto ‘‘ Lessen Liquor and De‘y Disease,” 


an Essay on some subjects taken from English History. traces the close connection between the public-house and the hospital. 


The subjects of Part II., of which no Candidate will be allowed to take more 


**Will do good by opening men’s eyes to facts which they would otherwi e 


than Four, will be Advanced Latin, Greek, or French and German, Natural ignore.” —Literary World, 


Science, Advanced Mathematics,—i.c. (1), Algebra; (2), Geometry ; (3), Trigo- 


** Written with a purpose end by a man in full possession of the facts of great 


nometrz and Conic Sections, value. The plot is worthy of Wilkie Collins.”"—British Weokly. 


The Exhibitions will be awarded either for aggregate merit or for special pro- 
ficiency in either Languages, Mathematics, or Natural Science. One of the 


By the AUTHOR of “MEADOWSWEET COMEDY.” 


Exhibitions will be preferentially given to a Candidate intending to study 
3. JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By 


Medicine. fa ; : 
The Candidates recommended for Exhibitions will be required to make a 


definite statement to the Governors as to the course of study which they desire 
to pursue. eae eee 








17th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 
A K H A M Ss © H GO O &. 





THOMAS PINKERTON. 2 vols. 
“*Easily holds the attention by its never-failing brightness of style and the 


frequent felicity of its painting of character and manners.’”’—Scotsman. 


HT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS—£60, £50, £40, 
i Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on March 19th.—Apply, before March | 4. LOVE of MONEY the ROOT of all 


EVIL. By Atec. Fearon. 6s. 
‘Very interesting. The basis of the tale is a farmhouse tragedy which really 


occurred some thirty years ago.”—Academy. 


HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, one £35, two £30, one £20, on March 28th. 
en enn re hone on en |5, A QUEEN among QUEENS: a Tale of 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. Fourteen Entrance or Foundation Scholarships, £75 to £10, in 


the Desert. By Cameron Macpowatt, late of the Indian 
Army. 6a. [This day. 


July. Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 6 GHOSTS’ GLOOM By J G Holmes 


Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—WANTED, at 





With a Frontispiece by Wm. Parkinson. 63. 


“Late hours in connection with such a story should be avoided, and dark 


EASTER, a FOURTH-FORM MISTRESS, Subjects: English, French, | ooyridors resolutely shunned,” Bookseller 


Arithmetic, and Natural Science. German desirable. Good certificates and 





experience of form-management essential.—Apply, by letter only, to the HEAD- ‘ = 
A BOOK on VACCINATION, by the Autbor of the Article 


MISTRESS. 
| Sdeliadlea lindas COLLEGE LONDON 





“ Vaccination ” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which kas created 


so much discussion. 


(or LADIES) JENNER and VACCINATION. By Charles 


8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, February 28th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 





Creicuton, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6:. 


Dr. NEWSHOLME’S NEW BOOK.—With many Diagrams. 


BD FOR Lusmencersrepents,  \”°™ | ITAL STATISTICS. By Arthur News- 


RESIDENCE for STUDENTS, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREBFT, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 





HOLME, M.D., &. 7s. 6d. 
The EVOLUTION of SOCIETY. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Mi 
LEWIS, liconsed by tho Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSEin con- DARWINISM and POLITICS. By D. G. 


nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. R. BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester, 





Ritcu1£, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [This day. 


pr SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Bernard 


Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





Bosanquet, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. [ Next week. 
Two Modern Philanthropists; Individual and Social Reform ; Some Socialistice 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, Features of Ancient Societies ; True Conception of Another World ; Kingdom of 
.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for | God on Earth; Philosophic Importance of a True Theory of Identity; ‘* Know- 


HERTS, 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to | Jedge” and “ Opinion;” &c. 


boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 


ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. The QUINTESSENCE of S OCIALISM. By 





Now ready, FIFTY-SIXTH EDITION, price 23. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SrmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


No. 481 just published (February 20th) of 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
A Copy sent post-free on application. 


Also, post-free, a CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS; and, price 3s. 6d., post- 
free, a GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 Strand, W.C. ; and 36 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. Code—Unicode, 


LT PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W 


Ounz of Asthma, Coughs, &., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market Place, Wisbeach : 











—“ Several obstinate cases of asthma and coughs have been completely cured by 
their use ; and, indeed, their efficacy is general in diseases of the lungs.” To 
singers and public speakers they are invaluable for the voice. They have a 
Pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 





Dr. ScuarF Le, formerly Minister of Finance in Austria. Trans- 
lated from the Ninth German Edition, under the supervision of 
B. BosanqueEt, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, [ This day. 


This is the book referred to by M. de Laveleye in his ‘ Socialism of To-Jay’ as 
the only publication of which he is aware that explains the scheme of Collectivism 
and treats it in a scientific way. 


A HIGHLY IMPORTANT WORK on CO-OPERATION in 
ENGLAND. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING 


MEN. By Dr. J. M. BAERNREITHER. English Edition, with 
Additional Matter by the Author, and a Preface by J. M. Luptow, 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. Thick 8vo, 15s. 
[Now ready. 
** Will be of extreme value to social and political students. It cannot he too 


highly commended.”—Scotsman. 
“ By far the most systematic, logical, and critical that has appeared on the 


subject.” —Friendly Society’s Journal. 
“ Pregnant with thought and insight.”—Spectator. 


By ERNEST BELFORT BAX, M.A. 
Each 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth neat. 
1. The RELIGION of | 2. The ETHICS of 
SOCIALISM. SOCIALISM. 
“‘Mr. Bax is by far the ablest of the English exponents of scientific 
socialism,”— Westminster Review. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Just published, price 1s. ; by post, Is. 444. 
HE VICTORIA ONIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1889. London: 
MACMILLAN and Co, Manchester: J, E, CORNISH. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. ‘Incorpora ated 1880, 











Paid-up Capitul .... 
eee - 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. e 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are regotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 


3,000,000 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.0., and 57 Charing z Cross, 
S.W Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Paymert of Claims, 
Joint, Secretaries— 
O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16, 000,000, 


W. 


me DARD _ “4 1D) ASSURANCE 


a 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh: 83 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London : 83 King William Street, E.C. ; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, Londov. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 102, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1LA., London, 
Actuary. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay: y.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUI'\.W1NG SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, e.ther for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREKHOLD LAND SOCLETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 

KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 

&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 

Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 

receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 

WOOLS and SILKs, and particulars showing the 

great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 

by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their | 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Though it is impossible, in this 
climate of changing temperature, to prevent ill-health 
altogether, yet its form and frequency may be much 
mitigated by the early adoption of reme‘tial measures. 
When hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, and the 
attending slight fever, indicate irritation of the throat 
or chest, Holloway’s Ointment should be rubbed upon 
these parts without delay, and his Pills taken in 
appropriate doses, to promote its curative action. 
No catarrhs or sore throats can resist these remedies. 
Printed directions envelop every package of 
Holloway’s medicaments, which are suited to all 
ages and conditions, and to every ordinary disease to 
which humanity is liable. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
yong 
H. LAURANOK, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
oLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
tifi lly adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
yst-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 








of 


| Edited by L, T. MEADE and JOHN C. STAPLES, 


BLACK WOOD'S 


No. 881. 


MAGAZINE, 


MARCH, 1889, 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTS, 

Minicoy: THE ISLAND OF WomEN.—(Conclusion.) 

FarstaFr’s DEATHBED. By Dr. C. Creighton. 

Lavy Basy. Chaps. 10-14, 

Love, Love Ever! From German of F. Freilizgrath. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.0.B. 

FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 

A TALE OF THE Buri-Rinea,. 

RAILWAYS: THEIR FUTURE IN CHINA, 
Dunlop. 

GENTLEMEN EMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

THE OLD SALOON :—THE PRINCE OF WALES’ SPEECHES 
AND ADDRESSES.—LETTERS ON LITERATURE.—THE 
CAREER OF Masor GrorcGe Broaproot, C.B.— 
THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FrIENDS,—JIN VINCULIS, 

NatronaL DEFENCE. 


By W. B. 





SECOND EDITION. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. 
CoNTENTS. 

Masor BartTTELO?T’s CAMP ON THE ARUHWIMI. 
Map and Plan of Camp. 

Lapy Basy. Chaps. 7-9. 

Minicoy: THE IsLanp OF WOMEN, 

ScENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. By a Prison Visitor. 

Titus Oates. By Robert K. Douglas. 

Wry I Became A LIBERAL UNIONIST. 
Brooks. 

A PHILANTHROPIST: A TALE OF THE VIGILANCE Com- 
MITTEE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By M., O. W, Oliphant. 

Locat GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


With 


By George 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH 1889, 
1, ARMINELL. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
| &e. Chaps. 10-13, 

2, Sir ROGER. 

3. JamEs SMITH. 

4, Lines ADDRESSED TO Miss L, W. 

5. RABELAIS. 

6. SELIM THE UNSOCIABLE, 

7. A MESSAGE. 

8. To THE Norta Cape. 

9, * A CHRONICLE OF TWO MontTHs,”” 
10. ELFInFLLA’s Harp. 
11, Lercn’s Botte, 
12, PavL’s SISTER, 

Neighbours,” &c. 


Chaps. 7-10, 


By the Author of Near 
enti 6.8, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New pennies Street. 


Price One Shite 
URRAY’S AGAZINE. 
Contents for ae 

Wat 1s THE SatvaTion Army? By “General” 
Booth. 

A TALK ABout Experts. By the Marquis of Lorne. 

= Work or County Councits, By Lord Lyming- 
on, 

Comepy oF A Country Hovsr. Chaps. 9-12, By 
Julian Sturgis, 

Genius Loci. By Rennell Rodd. 

SporLt Lives. By Charlotte M. Mason. 

A Buinp Dear Morr, By C. P. Jones, 

Exotic Brrps ror Britain. By W. H. Hudson. 

THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY.—Part V. Chaps, 2-5. 
By Maxwell Gray. 

Notes oF THE MontTH, Our 
Liprary List. 


London: JoHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


rA L A N T A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Price 6d, Monthly. 
CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER. 
FRONTISPIECE: LITTLE RutH. From a Picture by 
F, A. Hopkins. 
Tue Crocus, Poem. Harriet Eleanor Hamilton 
21.24. W. E. 
Norris. 


Lapy AvaGusta Stantey.—II, By the Author of 
“The Schénberg-Cotta Family.”’ With L[llustra- 
tions by Jules Lessore and L. Russell. 

THe ADVENTURES OF Davip VANE AND Davip 
CRANE, Serial Story. Chaps. 10-14. J. T. Trow- 
bridge. With Illustrations by Carl Hirschberg. 

THE SeaAL MAIDEN: A LEGEND OF THE ORKNEYS, 
Chaps, 1-2, Julian Corbett. With Illustrations 
by Everard Hopkins. 

CHILDREN IN ITattan ScuLprure. F, Mabel Robin- 
son. With Illustrations from Luca and Andrea 
della Robbio, Donatello, Mino da Fiesole, and 


Giovanni Pisano. 
Serial Story. Chaps. 16-18, 


A SAGE oF SIXTEEN. 
L. B. Walford. 

“ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIPS AND READING UNION 
Prize Essay. Florence Mary Wilson. With Por- 
traits of Successful Competitors. 

“ ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIPS AND READING UNION :— 

VI. CHARLOTTE Bronté, A. Mary F. Robinson. 


ing. 
Miss SHarto, Serial Story. Chaps, 





rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 





London: Harcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 








NEW & POPULAR NOVELs 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIRS 





GRAHAM ASPEN, Painter, 


By GreorGe Hats, Author of ‘ Weeping 
&e. 


BARCALDINE. By Vere 


CriaverineG, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah * 9 
vols, 


A GAME of CHANCE. By 


Extxta J. Curtis, Author of “A Favourite of 
Fortune,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H, 


By May CromMeEtin, Author of ‘ Queenie,” ang 
J. Moray Brows, Author of “ Shikar Sketches,” 
3 vols, 


RESTITUTION. By Annie 


BEALE, Author of ‘The Pennant Family,” &¢, 
3 vols. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE 


COPE; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s 
Daughter. By M.E, LECieErc. 2 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 


NOW READY, 
THE 


OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1889. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s, ; cloth boards, 4s, 


The Seventh Issue of this important Work presents 
an authorised and comprehensive record of the condi- 
tion and work of the Church of England, and of all 
— in communion with her throughout the 
world 

This Volume has a special interest of its own, as 
containing—(1), A record of 25 years work of Church 
Extension in Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Derby, and 
Stockport; (2), a Summary of the History of the 
Lambeth Conference and of its recent proceedings ; 

and (3), acomplete List of Clergy Charities, revised to 
recent date. 

In the interests of the National Church the cirenla- 
tion of this Book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tend to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of England, and her 
relation to the spiritual wants of the people, 


London: SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, Northumberland Avenue, W.C,; 43 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 135 North St. 


NOW READY. 
Price 2s. ; or post-free, 30 stamps, 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 


DIRECTORY, 1889. 
FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 


Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine, Review, and Periodical in Great Britain, 
The Continental, Colonial, Indian, and American 
Papers, and specially pr epared Articles by eminent 
Authorities on the British Possessions Abroad, a 
Review of their Import Trade, &c., according to the 
latest official statistics, The Work is enlarged by 50 
pages, and contains also the Newspaper Map of Great 
ritain. 


C. MITCHELL and CO., Advertising Contractors, 
12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Ferry,* 


2 vols. 











1s., post-free. 
RONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 


By George Moort, M 
London: James Epps and Co., 170, "Piccadilly. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 

ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL. PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Lilustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically exe cuted by Messrs. 
Gonpiland Co, PARIS ILLUSTRH is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
— in Europe or America, Price 9d. per copy. To 
had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, ane Lane, London, E.C. 











Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough, 
— Ayo | the voice. For 
thei mptoms, use EPPS’S 
GLYOR RINES UJUBES. Incon- 
tact with glands at the moment 
they are excited by theact of suck- 

ngs the Glycerine in these agree- 

able confections becomes activ 
boxes, 73d.; tins, 1/14d. 
Labelled ‘““JAMES EPPS and 


THROAT 
IRRITATION 


AND 


COUGH. 





CO,, Homeopathic Chemists.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


The WANDERINGS of a 


TTER. By the Hon, Lewis W1NG- 
[gy oi of “ Lady Grizel.” In 2 vols, large 
crown 8vo, 21s. : 
The Atheneum says :—“A book on China, Japan, 
and the Philippines which is readable. 


NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. 


By BARRY E. O'Meara, Body-Surgeon to the 
Emperor. A New Edition, with Copious Notes 
and other Additions, and embellished by several 
Coloured Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts, In 
3 vols. demy 8v0, 30s. 
“The stiff surgeon who maintained his cause 
Hath lost his place and gained the world’s applause.” 
—Brron. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT 
sue’ TREASON.” 


MASTERS OF THE WORLD. 
By MARY A. M. HOPPUS 
(Mrs, ALFRED Marss). 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


YEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘YOUNG 
“ MISTLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By 


H.S. Merriman, 2 vols. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * BEYOND 
RECALL.” 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 


SerGrant, Author of ‘* No Saint,” &. In3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 

The Atheneum says:—‘'A faithful study of the 
struggles of a girl ‘by suffering made strong,’ obliged 
to fight the battle of life single-handed, strong- 
minded, but womanly and sympathetic into the bar- 
gain. Miss Sergeant has put her heart into this book, 
yet the earnest tone which prevails throughout is 
agreeably relieved by a certain caustic vein of 
humour.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ Miss Sergeant’s 
clever studies of character are of undeniable merit.” 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The 
PAKISH of HILBY.” 


A LOST ESTATE, By Mary E. 


Mann. In3 vols. crown Svo, 

The Guardian says:— The book is thoroughly 
interesting. Somehow one feels as if one had known 
all the people, and as if the narrative were something 
that had really happened.” 

The Saturday Review says:—“ A vigorous and in- 
teresting story...... Village life with all its cruelty and 
baseness, as well as its romance, is depicted with 
force and without unnecessary prudery. Bat ‘ 
Lost Estate’ has the advantage of humour; some of 
the episodes are exceedingly funny, and the passages 
about animals are admirable,” 





A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. 


Third Edition now ready. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
The Athenzum says :—"*‘Ideala’ is certainly one 
of the most original figures to be encountered in the 
whole range of contemporary fiction, but she is at the 
same time one of the most unmistakably true to life.” 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA.” 


RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. 


Price. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
The Spectater says :—"* Not merely a charming but 
4 satisfying story, admirable alike in its scheme and 
its execntion.”’ 
John Bull says:—“ A book we can cordially recom- 
mend to those of our readers who like their fiction 
well written, sparkling, and bright.” 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ AUNT 
MARGARET’S TROUBLES.” 


THAT UNFORTUNATE 


MARRIAGE. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘‘ Black Spirits and White,’ &c. 3 vols. 
The Academy says :—“ One rises from the book with 
the feeling that one hardly cares what it has been 
about in the delight of having formed a new and in- 
teresting circle of acquaintances whose counterparts 
we know exist in the world around us.” 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By 
Maraaret L, Woops, In 1 vol. post 8vo, 33. 6d. 
“The work of a poet; full of intense pity for all 
that is pitifal in the common; full of calm, resolute, 
Fors observation of men, circumstances, and 
nglish life; full of melody and colour, though of 
sombre colour; a tale told in an English speech as 
pure, simple, and pellucid as ever our best have used, 
and such as but few are now found to use,” —FREDERIC 
Hareison, in the Nineteenth Century. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
) 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 1552, price 24s. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS: 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. 


BY 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS. 





FROM THE PREFACE. 


** Although the biographical method excludes the exhaustive chronicles of a history, 
and any minute discussions about chronology, the reader will yet find in the following 
pages some reference to almost every leading personage—whether Jew, Pagan, or heretic 
—who materially influenced the fortunes of the Church during the first four centuries. 
In the lives of Ambrose, Athanasius, Basil, and Chrysostom he will read much about the 
| contemporary Emperors. The Bishops of Rome will come before his notice in the Lives 
of Hilary, Cyprian, and Jerome. From the Life of Tertullian he will learn something 
about Montanus and Marcion, from the Life of Athanasius about Arius, from the Life of 
Ambrose about Priscillian, from that of Gregory of Nyssa about Apollinaris, from that of 
Augustine about the Manichees, Donatists, and Pelagians. Something, too, he will learn 
about those Fathers and Teachers to whom, from want of space, no special biography is 
devoted, but who played a part in the events connected with the lives of their more 
prominent contemporaries.” 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., 


Formerly United States Minister in England, Author of ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” ‘History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 


Edited by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





COLLINSON AND LOCK. 
Complete Rooms and Every Variety of 
FITMENT AND FURNITURE 


ARE SHOWN IN EVERY DEGREE OF COST CONSISTENT WITH GOOD TASTE 
AND SOUND WORKMANSHIP. 


AN IMMENSE CHOICE IN FURNITURE STUFFS, BROCADES, 
CRETONNES, SILKS, 
AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 











SOAP.] (SOAP. 


PEA R & 





(SOAP. 


SOAP.] 
FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Ieeenrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.O. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


On February 26th, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol. _ XI.— BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; PRINCE 
ZORBNSTIEL-BORWANGAU; and FIFINE AT THE 


*,* This Edition wi 1 be completed in 16 Monthly Volumes. 


NEW VOLUME bv the Reverend HARRY JONES. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 


the Rev. Harry Jones, Author of ‘‘ East and West London,” &c. 
“‘The author has a light and often humorous style, and always is refreshing. 
«+s... Lhe whole book is healthy and enjoyable.”—Scotsman, 


POPULAR EDITION of MATTHEW ARNOLD’S “CULTURE and ANARCHY.” 
Just published, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism, By MatTHEW ARNOLD, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE; and 


other Pleas and Discussions, including an Essay on “The Education of the 
Emotions.” By Frances Power Conse, Author of ‘ An Essay on Intuitive 
Morals,” “ Religious Duty,’ ‘‘ The Hopes of the Human Race,” &c. 
“* There is much food for thought in Miss Cobhe’s essays.”—Manchester Guardian. 
** Whether or not we agree with her conclusions, we cannot but enjoy the wit 
and liveliness of her style and the gleams of poetry which ever and anon show 
themselves.”—Glasgow Herald, 


REDUCTION ix PRICE of HORNER’S “WALKS in FLOR7NCE.” 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. limp cloth, crown 8vo, 15s, 


WALKS in FLORENCE and ITS ENVIRONS. 


By Susan and Joanna HORNER. 
*,* The price of the Work was formerly 21s, 


NEW NOVEL NEARLY READY. 


On February 26th, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THROUGH LOVE TO LIFE: 
A Novel. 
By GILLAN VASE. 


On February 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 69. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


containing *‘ The COUNTY,” Chaps. 8-10 —‘‘ SNOW, FROST, STORM, and 
AVALANCHE.” —‘‘A RAMBLER’S REFLECTIONS.” — “ DORINDA’S 
BROTHER.”—“ DESERT SANDS,” —Ani" FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 19-20. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., s 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage. Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The varions Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d, 


OLD PAE LS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


(BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


Th Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
; and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”’ A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

T HE AUT OT ¥ PB COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARE, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WiLLIAM STREERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 














ties 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 





SECOND YEAR of ISSUE —Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 63 
. i. 


THE GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOoK 
“GREAT BRITAIN, HER COLONIES AND TOREIGN Bene 
1889. 


With an Introduction on the Diffusion of Popular Gover 

of the Globe, and on the Nature and Extent of Tnternational Soreies Surface 

which is added a Review of the Chief Occurrences affecting National na > 
national Government in 1888, and Inter. 


Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, 
Author of “ New Greece,” ‘' England’s Policy : its Traditions and Problem 


NT IN 
RIES, 


8,” &e, 





Now ready, 


A PLAY UPON PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
INDIAN LIFE: Religious and Social. By John 


CaMPBELL OMAN, Professor of Natural Science in the G 

Lahore. Crown Bo, cloth, 63. Sree Sage, 
“The book is full of popular interest, and should be read b: A 

terested in the inner lives of our fellow-subjects in India," Manchestny bade 


Just ready, Vo). XIX. of ‘‘ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
MEDIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. Maps and Tllus- 
6d, 


trations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 53. 


Also, recently issued, in same Series, 
PHCENICIA. By Rev. Canon Rawlinson. Maps and 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 53. 6d. 
“A valuable accession to the series...... The work brings within the reach of 
everybody a most interesting accouut of the worshippers of Moloch and Astarte,” 


—Se an. 
ieee SECOND and REVISED EDITION. 
OLD CHELSEA: a Summer-Day’s Stroll. By Dr, 


BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell, (C 
cloth, 73. 6d, on 
‘*Dr. Martin has produced an interesting account of old Chelsea, and 
been well seconded by his coadjutor.”’—Athencum, ‘ aohe 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D.—THIRD EDITION, 


The COMING of the FRIARS; and other Medieval 
Sketches. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. . [ Ready, 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for MARCH will con- 
tain YORK CATHEDRAL, by Mrs, VAN RENSSELAER, with Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell ; CHRISTIAN IRELAND, by Cuarzes ve Kay, Illustrated; 
SOMETHING ELECTRICITY is DOING, by Cuartes Barnarp, Illus. 
trated; DUTOH PAINTERS at HOME, by EK. E. Cuasr, Illustrated; 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS, Illustrated; &., &. Price ls, 44, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Ready on the 25th, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 


MARCH, 1889. 


CONTENTS, 

Ar a Way-STaTION: THE POSTMASTER’S ASSISTANT, From a Drawing by 
Herbert Denman. Frontispiece. 

Tue Raitway Matt Service, By Thomas L, James, ex-Postmaster-General. 
With Itustrations. 

Vests ANGELICA. By T. W. Higginson. 

Tue MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.—V. By Robert Louis Stevenson, (Begun in 
November, 1888—to be continued.) Wath Illustration by William Hole. 

A German Rome. By W.B. Scott. With Drawings by J. D. Woodward, H. B. 
Warren, A. F. Leicht, and H. Hawley. 

HEREAFTER. By Graham R. Tomson. 

Economy IN INTELLECTUAL Work. By William H. Burnham. 

Yesterpay. By Zoe Dana Underhill. 

An Eyr For AN Eye. By Robert Grant. 

Some OF WAGNERS HEROFS AND HEROINES. By William F. Apthorp. With 
Illustrations after Photographs (several by permission of the Freiherr von 
Wolzogen), and Drawings by S. L. Smith and Francis Day. 

MEXICAN SUPERSTITIONS AND FOLKLORE. By Thomas A. Janvier. 

EXxTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES. By William McKendree Bangs. 

AN ANIMATED CONVERSATION. By Henry James, 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. 8S. BARING GOULD, 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 14s, 
Ov8 INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy 
Eucharist during the First Three Centuries. 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Soy, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





Cloth, price 5s. 6d.; pestage, 3d. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
Can be had only of EDITORS, Southover, Worthing. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS 4. oe ue oe £9,000,000 





STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


CLAIMS PAID .. us oe tve ve 210,000,000 
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STANFORD'S WORKS ON AFRICA. 
sTANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA. 


tai structed by Dr. A. Ke1TH JOHNSTON, but Correctei to embody 
Origin ot the most Recent Explorations. The Possessivns of the different 
Baropean Powers and the various Means of Communication are carefully | 
marked. For the study of the many questions of interest connected with | 


; ntinent, this Map is invaluable. Size, 65 by 58in. Scale, 94 
pa ya} hog Price—Coloured Sheet, 45s.; monntei to fold in morocco 
bon 73s, 6d.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 603. ; on spring roller, 120s. 


sTANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of 


, showing all the available information regarding that country as 
ley a cals bel. A handy Map, useful for reference at the desk or 
table. Size, 22 by 26iv. Scale, 260 miles to 1 in. Price—Coloured Sheet, 


38, ; per post, packed on roller, 33. 6d,; mounted to fold in case, 53 ; per | 


STANLEY and EMIN PASHA—STAN- 


FORD'S NEW MAP of CFNTRAL AFRICA, showing the whole of the 
Congo Free State Area, and the Pcssessions and Spheres of Influence of the 
yarious Earopean Nationalities, both on the East and West Coast. It reaches 
to the mouths of the Zambesi on the South, embraces Emin Pasha’s Province 
on the North, and shows the coast-line on both sides of the Continent. Size, 
9 in. by 22. Scale, $4 miles to lin. Price—Sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on 
roller, 38. 63, ; mounted to fold in case, 53. ; per post, 5s. 34d. 


SUAKIN.—_GENERAL GORDON’S MAP. 


Fac-simile of a Map drawn by General C. G. Gorpon at Khartum, March 17th, 
1874, of his Route from Suakin to Berber and Khartum. 

“Qigarettes were as insepirable companions of General Gordon as the Bible, 
Thomas & Kempis, and Stanford’s maps of some of the dark places of the 
earth.”’—Times. 

Size of sheet, 20 by 15in. ; scale, 21 miles to lin. Prive 1s. 6d.; or 2s. per 
post, packed on roller. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA, for 


the Use of Candidates at the Cambridge Local and other Examinations. By 
the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S, Edited by E. J. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
(Reprinted from the Fifth and Revised Edition—188)—of Keith Johnston’s 


| 
MACMILLAN & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE WORKS OF 
LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet-Laureate, 


A New and Enlarged Edition. With a Portrait, cr »wn Syo, 7s. 61, 
*," This Volume contains all Lord Tennyson’s Poems published up to 


~NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Nei hbours on the Green. 
y Mr 


s. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls, 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Beechcroft at Rockstone. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.’” 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

The Morning Post says:— Miss Yonge’s books have a pure atmo- 
sphere of homs life, and teach the good that may be effected within its 
charmed circle in a manner that is unequalled by any other author of the 
sameclass, * Beechcroft at Rockstone’ is among her happy productions.” 








; A NEW NOVEL BY MR. BRET HARTE. 


Cressy: a Novel. 


By BRET HARTE. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 





The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The book is a charming one, and can be 
recommended as delightful reading for grave and gay.” 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ In its completeness the book is among the best 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s productions, His humour is as strong as ever, and 
of that kind which leaves him almost alone among American novelists.” 

The Globe says:—**‘ Cressy’ is the best piece of fiction produced by 
Bret Harte. The story, as a whole, is admirably imagined, and distin- 
guished by much literary finish.” 

he St. James's Gazette says :—“‘ Cressy’ is certain to have plenty of 
admirers...... It is a powerful and refreshing novel.” 





Schvol Physical and Descriptive Geography) Crown 8vo, cloth, with a 
Coloured Map, price 1s. (Immediately, 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Keith 


Jounston, F.R.G.S., late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East 
African Expedition. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
With 16 Maps and 68 Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 2ls. (‘* Stan- 
ford’s Compendium of Geography and Trave!.’’) 

“Nothing so complete on the subject of Africa has yet been published. Every 
region of it—the Atlas district, the Sahara, the Soudan, the Nile Valley, the 
Equatorial Lakes, the Southern Colovies—is treated severally. Climate, popula- 
tim, products, are all separately described. Every region has its own careful 
map, besides a number of physical diagrams illustrating the rainfall, ethnology, 
and philology of the country, It is, iu short, a complete encyclope lia of the 
continent, wuich will be very useful to all who wish to follow the track of recent 
discovery. ’—Guardian. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


| momentous spheres of action, that included some of the principal military and 


The EYES of the THAMES. By Arthur 


T. Pask. 6s. 


means the usual holiday eszays of sunny days and Thames picnies, but close repro- 
ductions of the longshore life, and the manners and ways of coastguardsmen, 
lighthousemen, and other amphibious creatures. Mr. Pask has keen observation 
and ready pen, and his papers remind us of those which formed the staple attrac- 
tion of ‘Household Words.’ ”’—World, 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By a Cosmo- 


POLITAN. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“One of the most entertaining of recant books.’’—Atheneum 
“Pull of anecdote about well-known people.”— Globe. 
“Count Vasili has found a successor.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


OPERATIC TALES. By F. R. Chesney. 6s. 


“The book tells, in good, straightforward narrative, the stories on which are 
based the twenty-three best-known modern operas,” —Scotsman, 


The AUSTRALIAN in LONDON. By J. 
F. Hogan. 6s. 
“This entertaining volume...... The autbor’s observation is so fresh and alert 
as to make his impressions worth considering ; and the book can be read from 
frst to last without weariness.”’—Scotsman. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
1 The LASS that LOVED a SOLDIER. 


By GrorGe MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


2,In DURANCE VILE. By the Author 


of “* Molly Bawn,”’ ‘‘ Marvel,” &c. 3 vols. 


3, MONICA. By E. Everett Green. 3 vols. 


“Miss Green is admirable in the Celineation of femiuine virtues.”—Atheneum. 


4, ONE for the OTHER. By Esmé Stuart. 


3 vols. 
“Rich in incident, attractive in portraiture, fresh and cheerful...... pathetic and 
charming, Remarkably well told......Will be read with pleasure.”—Scotsman. 


by GLORINDA. By Anna Bowman Dodd. | 


“Glorinda is a delightful creation—a fresh, original creature.’—Whitehall 


: “It is difficult, if not impossible, in a short notice to convey an adequate 
ioe of the charm that pervades this exquisitely written tale.’’—Morning 





WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. , 





A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


LOVE’S WIDOWHOOD; and other Poems. 


By Atrrep Austin, Author of ‘‘Savonaroli: a Tragedy,” “ Soliloquies in 
Song,” “ At the Gate of the Convent, and other Poems,”’ “ Prince Lucifer,’’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


WORDSWORTHIANA. A Selection from 


Papers read to the Wordsworth Society, Edited by Witt1am Kyiaut. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Among the Contributors to this Volume are R. H. Horton, J. H. SHortuouse, 
Profe-sor EuwarD DowDen, Professor WILLIAM KyNiGHT, MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
Aubrry DE VERE, STOPFoRD Brooke, the Very Rev. the Dean of SALISBURY, 
J. Russert LOWELL, R. Spence Watson, W. A. Hearn, Rev. Canon AINGER, 


| Lord HoucuTon, Lord SkLBorne, Hon. Ropen Nort, Harry Goopwiy, H. D. 
| Rawns ey, and Professor JoHN VEITCH. 





Vol. I, with Portrait, now ready, crown 8vo, price 23. 6. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir Witt1am ButLer. 


The Atheneum says:—‘ As a brief memorial of a career that embraced many 


colonial crises of the past fifty years, and that ended in a halo of transcendent 
self-immo!ation, Sir William Butler’s volune is the best we posses:.’” 

The St. James's Gazette says :—“‘ Sir William Butler tells the story of Gordon’s 
life as 2 brother-officer should. The interest never flags, and the narrative is 


P | imbued with a deep feeling of reverence.” 
“Clever, graphic sketches of life on the river, above and below bridge: by no | i 


The Non onformist says:—‘‘ It is the best biography of Gordon that has yet 
appeared,” 
The Volumes to follow are :— 


Henry the Fifth, By the Rev. A.J. CHURCH. = fyoxt week. 


Livingstone. By Mr. Tuomas HucGues. [In April. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir RicHarp TEMPLE. {In May, axD 
Wellington. By Mr. Grorce Hooper. LIn June, 


*,* Other volumes in the press and in preparation. 





NEW BOOK by Mr, FRANCIS GALTON. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. By Francis 


Gaxton, Author of “English Men of Science: their Nature and Narture,” 
“Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams, 8vo, 9s. 


The BLOOD of the NEW COVENANT: a 


Theological Essay. By W. Sacumarez Smitu, B.V., Principal of St. Aidan’s 
College, Birkenhead, Honorary Canon of Chester Cathedral, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Monthly, price 3s. 6d. each, Vols. I. to VI. ready. ; 


WORKS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of the more Popular of Mr. Kingsley’s Books, in 


12 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
WESTWARD HO! | HYPATIA. | YEAST. | ALTON LOCKE, 
TWO YEARS AGO. | HEREWARD. | POEMS, | April. 


*,* Five other Volumes to follow as announced. 


MACMILLAN’S LS 











MAGAZINE, 
No. 353, for MARCH, price 1s., contains :— 

1, Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 13-15. : ' 

2, PROHIBITIONISM IN CANADA AND THE UNITED States. By Goldwin Smith. 

3. BOULANGISM IN ENGLAND: OUR DEFENCES. 

4, WHat 18 Humour? By Alexander Stuart. 

5. SomE QuaKER BiograPHies By Thomas Raleigh. 

6. A Roya Port. By J. W. Cromb‘e. 

7. My Son Tommy. 

8. LEAvEs From a Note-Book. 

9, CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By Sir Robert Ball. 


The English Ulustrated Magazine 


For MARCH, Profusely Iliustrated, price 6d., by post, 8d., contains :— 
1. PoRTRAIT OF A TAILOR, AFTER MORONI. Frontispiece. 
2. Sant’ Inario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
3. Lereps. By'S. A. Byles. With Illustrations. 
4. Tue Houss oF THE WoLF. By Stanley J. Weyman. , 
5. KENSINGTON PaLacr. By Barbara Clay Finch. With Illustrations, 
6, A Woman’s Story. By y ——— - - 
7. Success, A Story in Six Parts. By Katharine 8. Macq:oid. 
8. Carre Diem, Illustrated by H, Ryland. 
9. Er Carrera. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Part I, price ls. 
A THIRD SERIES OF 


TALES FROM 





* BLACKWOOD.” 





In the Third Series, as in the two former issues, care has hecn taken to select | 


STORIES SUITED to ALL VARIETIES of TASTES, written chiefly by those 
who helped to ensure the popularity of the Second Series, and by others who have 
since then made their mark in fiction. 


ON APRIL Ist WILL BE BEGUYS, 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, 
anp SPORT, 
FROM ‘ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
Containing a Selection from the numerous Papers on “ TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, 


and SPORT ” which have appeared in the Magazine from its 
commencement down to the present time. 





It is believed that a selection from the most remarkable and interesting of 
these Articles will be favourably received at the present day, when the literature 
of travel and discovery has never, perhaps, exercised greater fascination, 
“TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT” will form a valuable supplement to 
the works of modern explorers ; while the sho:tness of the Papers, enlivened as 
the greater number of them are by PICTURESQUE DESCRIPTION, INCIDENT, 
and ANECDOTE, will serve to entertain a leisure too brief to devote to the 
reading of a larger work. 


While the Series will be edited so as to meet the ta-tes and suit the ages of all 
classes of readers, the Publishers hope it will be received with special favour by 
the young. 

Each number, PRICE ONE SHILLING, will contain several sketches, and will 
be uniform in size and type with the “TALES from ‘ BLACKWOOD.'” 


*,* The ‘‘ TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD,’” and “ TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, 
and SPORT,” will be issued on alternate months. 


This day is published. 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS. 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of “THOTH.” 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


THOTH : a Romance. Third Edition, 


crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MARY QUEEN OF _ SOOTS. 


The Second Volume of MAITLAND of LETHINGTON and the SCOTLAND of 
MARY STUART, by Joun SKELTON, C.S., LL.D., price 15s. 6d., is now published. 
The Complete Work, in 2 vols., handsomely bound, price 28s, 

The First Volume is not sold separately. 

“The picture of the Scotland of Mary Stuart is wonderfully graphic. Never 
before have the characters of the leading men been drawn in such vivid colours ; 
never before has the ruin wrought by Knox been shown forth in such unredeemed 
ghastliness; never before has the chicane of Cecil and Elizabeth been more 


pitilessly laid bare. The book contains the last word on the Mary Stuart 
controversy.”’—Graphic, January 19th, 1889. 


This day is allaite 
BODY and SOUL. A Romance in Tran- 


scendental Pathology. By FREDERICK NoEL Paton. Crown 8yo, ls. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 24 vols. crown 8vo, printed from a New and 
Legible Type, price £6. 
‘*A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works......In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.”—Atheneum, 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in uniform binding, crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Sold separately. 


ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—The MILL on the FLOSS. 3s. 6d.—FELIX HOLT the 
RADICAL. 3s, 64.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 3:.—SILAS MARNER. 
2s, 6d.—ROMOLA, 3s, 64,—-DANIEL DERONDA, 7s, 6d,—M I DDLEMARCH, 
73, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Longmans’ Editi: n is the only one authorised by Mrs, Deland, 


$e 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND €0.S [7 


CABINET EDITION. Price 63. [ew veer 
POPULAR EDITION. Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth, [Neat A 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER, 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


Messis. LONGMANS and CO. are the Sole Authori-ed Publishers in this count; 
of the above successful Novel. They pay a Royalty to the Author, Mrs, Dela Untry 
every copy they scll. Notice is hereby given to Booksellers and the Public that Ma 


The LAST VOYAGE, to INDIA and Ajs. 


TRALIS, in the ‘SUNBEAM.’ By the late Lidy Brassey. With Track 
Cuart and Map of India, and 40 Illustrations in Monotone (20 Full-P 

printed by E. Nister, of Nuremberg, and nearly 200 Illustrations in the he 
from Drawings by R, T. Pritchett, and from Photographs, engraved b: 7 
Whywper, J. D. Cooper, and G, Pearsou. 8vo, price One Guinea. 7H, 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of Richard Jefferies. Collected by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, 63, 
*,* A few copies have been printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portrait ot 


Richard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers, 
GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses. By ANDREW Lana. Feap 8vo, 6s. 

“Probably no addition to recent poetry will afford greater pleasure to all 
readers than ‘ Grass of Parnassus’... .. The appearance of the book is as attractive 
as its contents, and it is worthy of being secured and treasured for the sake of 
both.”—Scots Observer. 


The STANDARD of VALUE. With a Pre. 


face on the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, and 
the Present Aspect of the Question. By Wintiam Lercuton Jorpay 
F.R.G.S., Assoc.Inst.C.E., M.L.C.C., F.8.8. Sixth Edition,'8vo, 6s, . 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. ; 
“Mr, Lang has a great range of reading, which enables him to chat delightfully 
about books,”’—Spectator, 


An INVESTIGATION into the CAUSES of 


the GREAT FALL in PRICES which TOOK PLACE COINCIDENTLY with 
the DEMONETISATION of SILVER by GERMANY. By Arruur Croup, 
8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of GENESIS. Being Part I. 


of ‘The Story of the Bible.” By Frances YOUNGHUSBAND, Author of “ The 
Story of Our Lord.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The HISTORY of the CORPS of ROYAL 


ENGINEERS. By Major-General WuitwortH Porter, R.E. With Portraits 
of Sir John Burgoyne and Major-General C. G. Gordon, 5 Coloured Portraits, 
and numerous Sketches. 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIKS.) 
LOGIC. By Richard F, Clarke, §.J. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIBS. 


GREEK GEOMETRY from THALES to 


EUCLID. By GrorGe Jounston Attmann, LL.D., D.Sc, F.R.S., Pro. 
fessor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Galway. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Mr. PROOTOR’S LAST WORK. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Procror. Part VIII. now ready, price 2s, 6d. : 
*,* Itis hoped that the remaining Parts uf this Work will be issued at intervals 
of two months. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wazers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&c. By R. A. Procror. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


HOW to PLAY WHIST: with the Laws 


and Etiquette of Whist. By R.A. Proctor. Cheaper Edition, crown 8y0, 
price 33. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS, 
MICAH CLARKE: his Statement, as made 


to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and Reuben, during the Hard 
Winter of 1734, wherein is contained a Full Report of certain Passages in his 
Early Life, together with some Account of his Journey from Havant to 
Taunton with Decimus Saxon in the Summer of 1685. Also of the Adventures 
that befell them during the Western Rebellion, and of their intercourse with 
George, Duke of Monmouth, Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality. Com- 
piled day by day from his own narration, by Joseph Clarke, and never pre- 
viously set forth in print. Now for the first time Collected, Corrected, and Re- 
arranged from the Original Manuscripts. By A. Conan DoyLE, Crown 8v9, 6s. 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip Curistre Murray and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 68. 
* As clever a tale of the kind as has ever been written...... Mr. Marray has never 
produced a more interesting book than this.”—Scotsman. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—No, 77, MARCH. 
Tue Bett or Sr. Pavt’s. By Walter Besant. (Continued)' 
Coot OrcHIDs. By Frederick Boyle. 

A Marcu Howt. By Nina F. Layard. 

At WuosE Door? By Mrs. Deland, Author of “John 


Ward, Preacher.” 


A Country Day-ScHoon Seventy Years Aco. By P.H 
Gosse, F.R.S. 


Lapy Carr: THE SEQuEL or A Lire. Chaps. 1-4. By 
Mrs, Oliphant. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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ee OPEL. BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUL: SORES axo| IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 





3 vols. crown Svo, at all Libraries. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ Dorothy Forster,” “‘ Children of Gibeon,” &e. 


With 32 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and F. WADDY. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE of February 20th says :— 

“The historical novel is often the vehicle for what has bev. aptly called ‘ over- 
delicate learning.’ It is sometimes a staidy of a single character—a theory 
worked oat by mosaic fragments. Mr. Walter Besant has his own method...... You 
takea plange, and you find yourself liviag in the time of which he writes, elbowing 
among his characters 
as if they were the frien 13 and enemies of your ordinary life This is very high 


, looking at them as natural objects, loving and hating them 


art indeed, requiring much study aud imagination on his part, and relieving the 
reader of all sense of fatigue, of all con-ciousness of another's fancy...... Mr, Besant, 
in short, is a high priest of realism. We must needs go with him whithersoever 
he wills. 

“On the present occasion he takes us to the shire of Somerset, to the days before 
the English Revolution. The written page charms us from the first. The illus- 
trations help us wonderfully, Tuey are bright and clever, and the artists—A. 
Forestier and F, Waddy—have selected happy incidents...... The inspiration comes 
in the first instance from the author of the story, whose imagination is simply 
expressed and not exargerated in the process. Mr. Besant might, indeed, have 
executed every picture himself, so faithful is each one to the text. 


“ After the first plunge, we are quite at home in the second Carolean and 
Jacobean era, Ejectment Sunday has fizared in or history, but henceforth it 
willlive in our memories. Dr. Comfort Eykin’s ‘ Farewell Sunday’ at Bradford 
Oreas, with which the story opens, is a vivid bit of description, which introduces 
us toa very remarkable story. The learned fanatic refuses to wear the surplice, 
and to use the old Book of Common Prayer. How he lives henceforth the reader 
will find, and if he be not speedily an observant dweller in Bradford Orcas, 
an unseen visitor of the Challis family, and an amused spectator of the doings of 
Barnaby, Robin, {amphrey, and Benjamin, to say nothing of the ways of pretty 
Mistress Alice, he is smothered, hopelessly, in his nineteenth-century littleness 
and vanity. ‘The Duke of Monmouth’s progress westward is picturesquely 
described ; James II.’s succession is realised as it affected all Protestant folk in 
Somerset ; the little love scene in the cottage garden is a pretty pastoral in prose ; 
and Barnaby’s return and the scene: of the rebellion are vivid, living history, 
inexpressibly charming. 


“The second volume begins with the collapze of the Monmouth rebellion, The 
fight from Taunton of the Bradford Orcas heroes is another natural drama, per- 
haps we ought to say tragedy, and an appropriate introduction to Ilminster 
Clink, Jeffreys’s doings ia the West Country, Benjamin’s cruel treachery, the 
photograph of George Penne, a villain of almost inconceivable villainy, and the 
startling disclosure of sweet Mistress Alice’s forlorn ard cruel fate—a slave sold 
for Barbadoes! The introduction of Penne and his practices is a masterpiece. 
Incarnate demons are not uncommon in novels, but Penne standsalone, To have 
conceived him is wonderful ; to have pictured him, as in a photograph that ‘ can- 
not lie,’ seems to us the finest thing Mr. Besant has ever done. We close the 
second volume in that helpless state of over-mastery which shows with what grip 
and tenacity the author has conquered us. 


“Only for a moment is there asigh as of nineteenth-century thankfulness—a kind 
of spirit-sob in the air—-and we are again ou the wing. The third volume trans- 
ports us to the plantations at Barbadoe:. Alice is soid to slavery for sixty 
pounds!..,... Whether the picture of plantation life in Barbadoes is true to fact or 
not we cannot say, but it is drawn with a realism that makes us shudder. Such 
horrors were possible, if they have not before beon told in realistic fiction, 
English Protestants were sold and murdered in this evil fashion before the Revo- 
lution, and perhaps we shall be more thankful for 1639, and all it accomplished, 
more tender towards the persecuted of all ages, religious or political, preachers 
or members of Parliament, after surrendering to the potent spell of Mr. Basant’s 
pen. Nothing since ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ has been half so pathetic, so grim, so 
real, as this bit of life in Barbadoes, The escape and the dénouement we leave 
for the reader’s own delight, 


“Mr. Besant’s touch has sometimes been considered coarse in its vigour and 
robustness. Strength, refinement, and true poetry of conception, however, are 
exquisitely commingled in the picture of England’s struggle ‘For Faith and 
Freedom.’ The learned Independent, Dr. Comfort Eykin, is contrasted with the 
cultured and sesthetic Boscorel ; courtly Sir Christopher Challis is a quaint study; 
Pretty Mistress Alice, kissed by Monmouth, or by Robin, or suffering in 
Barbadoes, is always as fresh a3 a painting by Etty; the boys come out well; 
and Penne, Deb, the Captain, the Planter and his lady, with John Nuthall, last 
bat not least, are living creatures we do not so much stndy as companion-with for 
the time we are under the writer’s spell. In fine, ‘For Faith and Freedom’ is 
one of those powerful, soul-zgripping kind of novels that will live alike with 
readers who enjoy historic pictures, or seek enlargement for imprisoned spirits, 
or revel in the vivid portrayal of character and of human vicissitudes, 


London CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








| On March 15th will be published Volume I., 512 pp. 


square 8vo, cloth, price 6s., to be completed in 
Eight Quarterly Volumes. 


BLACKIE’S 


MODERN GYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


UNIVERSAL | 
INFORMATION. 


A Handy-Book of Reference on all Subjects 


and for all Readers. 
WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND A SERIES OF MAPS. 


Edited by 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of “ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &e. 








THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA has been designed as a 
handy-book of reference for all readers. It presents its 
information in CONCISE AND TERSELY WRITTEN ARTICLES, 
comprised in EIGHT COMPACT VOLUMES, issued at a very 
moderate price. It is thus well adapted for every-day use 
and ready reference, and will be specially valuable to those 
who, through the pressure of their daily occupations, ean 
spare little time to acquire information on the many topics 


with which they desire to become better acquainted. 


THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA, while by no means 
neglecting things that belong to ancient times, devotes its 
strength mainly to matters which pertain to the present 


day and to the mopERN world. 


THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA is fully abreast of the 
times on the wide range of subjects upon which it touches, 
the best and most recent authorities, British and Foreign, 
having been consulted in compiling the articles. Practically 
it ForMS A LIBRARY IN ITSELF, and furnishes informa- 
tion on all classes of subjects,—Literary, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, Mercantile, Political, Geographical, Technical, 
and Scientific. 

THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA will, in short, be found 
in every respect amply to meet the requirements of every- 


day life, in that it is BRIEF, RELIABLE, LUCID, HANDY, 
COMPREHENSIVE, AND CHEAP. 





** Detailel Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may be had 
at the Booksellers’, ov will be sent by the Publishers, post-free, 


on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO/S Lisp 





2 vols , with 2 Portraits, 503, 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS’S DIARY and 
LETTERS, Edited by Axwe Cary Morris. 


“4 very lively picture of French manners when the old régime was already in 
its last throes.’’—Standard, 


Crown 8vo, with Portra't, 7s. 61. 


BISHOP SELWYN of NEW ZEALAND 


and of LICHFIELD. A Sketch of his Life ard Work. With some Further 
Gleanings from his Letters, Sermons, and Spee-hes. By G. H. Curtets, M.A,, 
Canon of Lichfield Cathedral, &c. 


Crown 8v0, 63. 


THOMAS BECKET, Martyr-Patriot. By 


Rosert Ancuor Tuompson, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, Lis. 


THOMAS DRUMMOND, Under-Sccretary in 


Ireland, 1535-40. Life and Letters. By R, Barry O’Brien, of the Middle 
Temple, Barri-ter at-Law,Author of “ Irish Wrongs and English Remedics,” &, 
“Thou as Drummond was a manof genins, and a new ‘ Life’ just published and 
written in ro strain of hero-worship will convince a wider cire'e of the fact, 
Scientific men remember him as the inventor of the Drammond or lime light— 
the work of a young mau of twenty-nine. Politicians think of him as the author 
of that pregnant sentence about ‘ Prop:rty having its duties as well as its rights.’ 
sateen A devoted and really noble life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Temy 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-sim le, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY BRADSHAW, 


Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and University Librarian. By G. W. 
PROTHERO, Fellow and Tutor of King’s Co'lege, Cambridge. 
“Excellent memoir ..... Mr. Bradshaw was a great librarian, a great book- 
hunter, a great fountain of knowledge for the use of other people.”’—Daily News, 
** We commend the book to thos: who would either enrich and confirm their 
own recollections, or make such posthumous acquaintance as is possible with one 
of the most schularly Englishmen and the most human English scholar of our 
time.”—Saturday Revie. 
Large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of LAMARTINE. By Lady Marcarer 


DomviLe. With Portrait. 

*‘Tn handling the very abundant materials at her disposal, she has set before 
us, in an eazy flowing narrative, a Lamartine whom it is impossible not to like, 
to sympathise with, and almost to admire.’’—Standard, 

‘CA very well-written history, rather of the poet’s actual life in the biographical 
sense than of his works in the critical; though, of course, this latter subject is not 
entirely ignored.’”’-—Atheneum, 

Crown 8vo, 63. 


LIFE of ST. JEROME. By Mrs. Cuaries 


MAnrTIN. 
*‘ The author writes with intense faith and a great glow of enthusiasm. She 
is enchanted with her subject, and the work abounds in beantiful passages that 
appeal to the imagination and the heart.”— Atheneum, 


rown &vo, printed on hand-made paper, 10s. 6d. 


The PHILOBIBLON of RICHARD DE 


BURY, Bishop of Durham, and sometime Chancellor of Edward III. The 
Latin Text Edited and Translated by Ernest C. Toomas, Barrister-at-Law. 

‘* Fine type, hand-made paper, and wide margins combine to make this edition 
valuable in collectors’ eyes.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“An admirab'e edition and translation. By placing this work within the reach 
of everybody—for it is the ‘general reader’ for whom Mr. Thomas has laboured 
—the editor has earned the gratitude of all who love books, and effectually 
remedied what has long been areproach to literary enterprise.’—Saturday Review, 


e SECOND EDITION. P 
Al ° F 
UNFOLDINGS of CHRISTIAN HOPE: an 
Essay showing that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the 


Creed commonly called Athanasian is Unscriptural, By Cuarves B, 
WALter, M.A., Vicar of Woodford Bridge, Essex. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ig X 1 . ; 
FROM WORLD to CLOISTER; or, My 
Novitiate. By Bernarp. 

“A very curious account of experiences in the change from world to cloister. 
pieier It is written soberly, and with evident sincerity, and it is a plain unvarnished 
ta’'e of the joys and sorrows of a cloister home.”’—Duily News, 

“Tt is a most interesting narrative, and told in a singularly clear and vigorous 
style.’’—Scotsman, 


CROSS LIGHTS. 


** Delightfal essays. Will be read with a great deal of p!easure.’’—Scotsman, 
“ The six eloquent papers in th’s little book are models of the art of criticism 
—gentle yet incisive—genial yet serious,’”—Whitehall Review. 


Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
4 ¥ 
The BANQUET (IL CONVITO) of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. Translated by KATHARINE HILLARD. 
Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


TN { 1 7 Z 

IN VINCULIS. By Witrrip Scawen Brunt. 

With Portrait of the Author in Prison Clothes. Etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

*“*A book that stirs one by its fine sincerity of purpose, its lofty and impas- 
sioned thought, its depth and ardour of intense feeling.’’—Pall Mal Gazette, 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


A MODERN FAUST, and other Poems. By 


the Hon. RopEN Noe. With Portrait and Frontispiece. 

“ Unprejudiced stadents will be forced to recognise a master’s hand; and in a 
master it is assuredly a merit, not a defect, to have created a manner of his 
see The ‘Triumph of Bacchus’ and the Ode on ‘Pain’ must be reckoned 
among the most sensuous and passionate productions of our literature...... What 
constitutes the poet ‘incommensurable’ is the extraordinary range of his 
sympathies, the justice of his touch upon so many diverse aspects of the outer 
and the inner worlds...... With these words I quit what seems to me one of the 
most remarkable products of poetico-philosophic genius in the literature of our 


Crown S8vo, 5s, 





prolific century.’—Mr. J, A. Symonps, in the Academy. 





Demy 8vo, 16s, 


ON TRUTH: a Systemati i ’ 
GrorGE Mivart, Ph.D., Re ee - Inquiry. By Sr, 
Demy 8vo, lis. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in MAN: Oy 


i . 
Human Faculty. By Gzorae Joun Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S gm of 
“The vast array of facts, aud the sober and solid method of ? 
by + pomares. will prove, we think, a great gift to knowledge.”—-Saturdany heh 
aluable researches in a very interesting but exceedi i sctlew, 
investigation.” —Nuture. edingly difficult field of 
Crown 8vo, 6", 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By Sir Panp 


Maenvs. [Epucation L 
. : soe I 
“This book possesses & high value, giving as it does within a small ae 
comprekensive view of the whole field of industrial instruction...... e vane 
space does not permit us to give a longer notica of this valuable book,” ret thet 


—Spectato;, 
Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


The ECONOMIC CRISIS. By Morzty 


Frewey, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

‘* An interesting book on some highly important questions.” —Morning P 
“A plain, useful contribution to the discussion of a most f Poses 
question.” — Daily Telegraph, oe *mportant 
“So brightly written as to be of interest to the general public.”—Satu; ‘ 

- Perhaps one of the strongest, certainly one of the non sepelen ar ace. 
appeals in behalf of bimetallism.””—Scotsman, ’ any 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEAVES from an EGYPTIAN NOTE-BOOK. 


By Isaac Taytor, LL.D. 
Be An —— = book......No one can reid these notes of an intelligent 
observer without feeling a stronger attraction for the estimabl j 
Nile Valley.”’—St. James’s Gazette, @ people of the 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A WANDERER. By H. Ocram Marvcr, 


** A very excellent little book...... There is a good deal of matter which seems to 
us to constitute a better travel-book than any that we bave read for some (and 
a good many) years past .....6A Wanderer’ is a book showing at once unusual 
power of independent thinking and unusual power of literary expression,’— 
Saturday Review. ‘i 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 


A FAIR EMIGRANT. By Rosa Mutnottayo, 
Author of “* Marcella Grace,”’ &c. 


‘Miss Mulholland has handled her materials with considerable skill, and has 
worked them up into a very interesting narrative.’—Spectator, : 
**A remarkably interesting story.””—Guardian, 


By MATTHIAS MULL. 


MACBETH. With Preface and Notes, also 
Papers on Shakespeare’s supposed Negations, the Apparitions, and the 
Temptation of Macbeth. Lines Pronounced Corru:t, Restored; and Matila- 
tions, before unsuspected, Amended, Also many New Renderings. 8vo, 6s. 


HAMLET : Lines’ Pronounced Corrupt, 


Restored ; and Mutilations, before unsuspected, Amended, Also some New 
Renderings. With Preface and Notes, and Remarks on Hamlet’s “ Antic 
Disposition.” Sewed, 3s. Also, 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES, EMENDATIONS, and EXPLANATIONS, éd. 
“T am delighted to have your edition of ‘ Hamlet ;’ it hasa deep interest for me, 
Your emendations and explanations are extremely interesting.””-—HENRY IRVING, 
‘“T have read your ‘ Notes’ with great interest. I am persuaded that you have 
established some true readings, and have contributed several most interesting 
suggestions.”—FREDERIC HARRISON. 
“As a general rule, we rather dread new commentaries on Shakespeare ; but we 
have derived both pleasure and instruction from Mr. Mull’s ‘ Hamlet.’”—Graphic. 


Small crown Svo, 33. 6d. 


SEMBLANCE; and other Poems. By Cartes 


T. Lustep. 
“ He writes on many themes, and in varied verse, and all his pieces give 
evidence of poetic inspiration and power of expression.”’—Scottish Leader, 


Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


GORDON: an Our-Day Idyll. By Jzanir 


Morison, Author of “ The Purpose of the Ages,” &c, 
“Her poem is well worthy of a reading. It is well conceived......There are 
many detached passages showing true imaginative force and depth of feeling, and 
the effect of the whole poem is impressive in no ordinary degre3,”’—Scotsman. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


The WANDERINGS of OISIN; and other 
Poems, By W. B. Yeats. 
“ Real poetry....,. The quality of his work is undeniably good.”—St. James's Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


TWILIGHT and CANDLESHADES. By 


“Exut.” Menus and Poems, with Original Designs. 
“* The author has had the ingenious notion of alternating his poems, original 
and translated, with pages of menus, actual, possible, and mystical. The verses 
have no inconsiderable merit.””—Saturday Review. 


Small crown 8vo, 53. 


DANTE: a Dramatic Poem. By HELoIs# 


Dunant. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 


VISIONS of the NIGHT, in Ballad and Song. 


By Witi1AM HENRY SEAL. 


‘* Mr. Seal’s ballads and songs are excellent in tone and show genuine poetic 
feeling.” —Manchester Guardian, 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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